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THE BUDGET AND THE TREATY. 


HE difficulties of conducting an elaborate measure 
through Parliament are not without compensation. 
Although each successive detail may furnish a separate 
ground of opposition, the collective importance of the remain- 
ing provisions furnishes an argument in favour of every 
minor portion of a comprehensive scheme. In a Budget 
especially, if it is to be adopted at all, the evil must be taken 
with the good ; for it is impossible to relieve trade and con- 
sumption except at the cost of revenue, and every tax which 
is repealed necessarily involves the establishment and main- 
tenance of some equivalent impost. Hop-growers, paper- 
makers, and licensed victuallers would urge their grievances 
with more effect if some special measure affecting their 
ive branches of industry were submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons. Mr. Gtapstong, 
although he may not be too busy to listen to their complaints, 
is compelled by duty, as well as by inclination, to estimate 
the importance of various interests according to their pro- 
portionate magnitude. Inf short, any objection which is not 
considerable enough to be fatal is overruled by the necessary 
subordination of particular measures to a general policy. 
P The tax, which here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 
*Tis but a part we see, and not the whole. 
The Government could be defeated only on the broad 
ground that the advantages to be derived from the financial 
project were not worth the price of an additional Income- 
tax; and those who are inclined, on the whole, to dispute the 
policy of the measure, feel little disposition to ally them- 
selves with the various sections of special or interested mal- 
contents. The unavoidable incorporation of the Commercial 
Treaty into the Budget provides the Government with a 
farther advantage in the conflict. A bargain which must be 
accepted or rejected in bulk can scarcely be discussed except 
in relation to its general expediency. Notwithstanding the 
numerous criticisms to which it is fairly open, the Treaty 
could not be repudiated without a shock to the public opinion 
of the country. It would have been better, perhaps, to leave 
the French protective system untouched than to attempt to 
break through it at a sacrifice of sound economical prin- 
ciples; but few serious politicians would willingly undertake 
the responsibility of formally refusing the overture which has 
been sanctioned by the Government. The adoption of the 
Treaty involves the surrender of two millions of revenue, and 
the further alterations in the Customs Duties are likely to 
provoke comparatively little opposition, as they will be made 
good by new taxes falling, for the most part, on the mer- 
cantile classes. The excise on paper might, without incon- 
venience, be treated as a distinct Lye ; but on this point 
the Government is exempt from all danger of defeat. 

The division on Monday night left little doubt as to 
the fate of the measure. The issue raised between the 
contending parties was so technical and obscure that nearly 
every member was certain to vote according to his general 
opinion or party preferences. Although Mr. Horsman 
professedly belongs to the majority, his speech plainly 
expressed his irreconcilable objection to the Treaty ; nor can 
it be doubted that the few other seceders would on similar 
grounds have supported a more tangible and decisive amend- 
ment. Mr. Disra£wt, although he piques himself on his skill 
in the manipulation of Parliamentary forces, proved himself, 
not for the first time, a singularly bad tactician. His deter- 
mination to insist on postponing the Customs resolutions to 
the Treaty was formed in the middle of a conversation on the 
previous Friday evening, in consequence of an intimation of 
discontent on the part of two or three Ministerial supporters. 
Instead of persisting in the plan of mancuvres which had 


already been laid out for his party, he suddenly resolved to 
attack the order of proceeding, although there was not time to 
ascertain whether even a technical error had been committed. 
As Mr. Disraewi afterwards writhed under the assaults of 
his pitiless adversary, he may perhaps have reflected on 
his own rashness in believing that Mr. GLapstone ha , for 
the first time in his Parliamentary life, gratuitously fur- 
nished him with an opportunity of triumph. As Judges 
sometimes observe that “the Court must occasionally 
“make use of its common sense,” so the House of Commons 
probably gathered from a confused and vehement controversy 
that the Government was not likely to have preferred the 
most inconvenient method of conducting its own business. 
Any member who had taken the trouble to step across the 
adjacent corridor would also have been convinced that the 
leaders of the Opposition had not sufficiently mastered their 
own case to act in concert. Mr. Disrarii argued in the 
House of Commons that, as fast as the Customs reso- 
lutions were passed they would, on each subject-matter 
successively, satisfy the article of the Treaty which 


required the assent of Parliament to a portion of its 


stipulations. Lord Dersy was about the same time inform- 
ing the House of Lords that the “legislative sanction” 
could only be given in the form of an Act of Parliament 
formally embodying the Treaty. The contradictory state- 
ments of the Conservative leaders were the more perplexing 
to their followers as they both went equally wrong in opposite 
directions. It would, as Lord Joun RussE.t explained, have 
been grossly unconstitutional to supersede, by Parliamentary 
authority, the treaty-making prerogative of the Crown. On 
the other hand, resolutions of the House of Commons, though 
they might authorize the provisional suspension of duties, 
could by no process of interpretation be converted into a 
Legislative sanction. As soon as the substance of the reso- 
lutions is embodied in an Act, the condition of the Treaty 
will be fulfilled ; and if the Government nevertheless under- 
takes to bring the Treaty itself under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, the form of proceeding will necessarily be by Address, 
and not by Bill. 

The question whether the discussion on the Treaty ought 
to have been taken first is not free from difficulty, but since. 
the division it has lost much of its practical interest, and it 
is satisfactory to know that the Government is not exposed, 
in this instance, to the charge of unfair practice in its conduct 
of business. When two matters are so inseparably mixed 
up that neither can be understood without reference to the 
other, there are always apparent objections to any arrange- 
ment for the discussion of either. The Budget involved the 
Treaty, and, as Mr. Guapsrone explained, the 
necessarily involved the Budget. It was impossible to re- 
commend the sacrifice of two millions of revenue without 
suggesting some method by which the deficiency should be 
supplied. *Several clauses of the Treaty expressly provide 
that her Masssty shall recommend certain proposals 
to Parliament, or, in other words, that her JESTY'S 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shall bring forward a Budget 
in conformity with the agreement of the Plenipotentiaries. 
A vote in favour of the Treaty would have only contained a 
pledge to do what ought, according ‘to the intentions 
of the contracting parties, to have been already done, 
before: the Treaty became valid. © If it is impossible to 
discuss the reduction of the wine duties without reference 
to the Treaty, it would be difficult to invert the pro- 
cess by leaving the wine duties out of consideration 
if the Treaty had been taken first. As it was quite certain 
that, in either case, the whole question would be debated with 
equal freedom, the House of Commons would not believe, 
that its privileges were compromised by any particular erder 
of proceeding. It is true that neither the differential dutics: 
on shipping nor the objectionable stipulation with respect to 
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coal can formally come under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of Supply; but every member is at liberty to assume. 
that all parts of the Treaty are inseparably connected with 
the proposed change in the Customs duties, and those who 
think, with Mr. Linpsay, that the terms of the arrangement 
ought to be modified, have the opportunity of moving amend- 
ments in conformity with their views. The main battle of 
the Opposition would have been fought under better auspices 
if Mr. Disraexi had not invited a gratuitous and inevitable 
defeat in a preliminary skirmish. 


FRANCE AND SAVOY. 


HE poor weak wolf is threatened by the neighbourhood 
of the powerful and aggressive lamb. France cannot 
allow Sardinia to become a fifth part as large and populous as 
herself without having a stronger frontier on the side of 
Savoy. The Emperor appears, from a spirit of excessive 
fairness, to abstain from stating the whole of his case. If he 
has Sardinia on the one side, he has the equally formidable 
and equally domineering Republic of Geneva on the other. 
It would seem that on both sides a stronger line of frontier 
is essential to the independence and security of France. The 
French press, by a singular coincidence, began, without the 
slightest “ official inspiration,” to advocate the annexation 
of Savoy just at the moment when the Emperor had con- 
ceived the design. The absence of “ official inspiration” 
was shown by the adoption of a somewhat different line of 
argument. The plea put forward by the uninspired journals 
was not the weakness of France and the menacing greatness 
of Sardinia, but the sudden and passionate yearning for annex- 
ation manifested by the people of Savoy and Nice. After 
ages of contented loyalty to the house of their ancient 
Sovereigns, these people had all at once, it seems, been 
smitten with a consuming desire to be transferred to the 
dominion of France. With this desire they had been smitten, 
not at a moment when France was in the possession of con- 
stitutional liberty, but when a penal despotism had succeeded 
revolutionary frenzy. In her happier hour she had no charms 
for them. Bui directly she had sunk into what, by the ac- 
count of the Imperialists themselves, is a sort of purgatorial 
condition, they longed to rush into her arms, And we were 
invited to believe that this sudden‘impulse was perfectly 
ntaneous, and only by the merest accident coincided with 
e other circumstances of the diplomatic crisis at which it 
occurred. Always “transports for Cochin China.” In 
private life, when you are thrown into company with people 
devoid of veracity, you do not kick them, insult them, or 
cabal against them, but you do avoid as far as possible having 
any connexion or dealings with them. We should like to 
know why, when character is in question, the same rules of 
prudence do not hold good in diplomacy as in private life. 
The author of the Analogy is said once to have spent 
an afternoon in’ discussing the question whether nations 
as well as men could go mad. The inquiry appears at first 
sight unpractical enough. And yet the French nation 
seems really to have fallen under the dominion of a fixed 
idea to an extent touching very closely on national insanity. 
The burning passion of territorial self-aggrandizement since 
the days of the First Napo.eon, has taken absolute possession 
of the heart and brain of the nation. It has cast out every 
idea of moral greatness, extinguished every thought of moral 
dignity, burst through every check which the laws of morality 
can impose. It triumphs in a contempt of justice which is 
not so much detestable as delirious. It feeds itself with 
historical fictions as extravagant’ as the visions of a self- 
crowned maniac’s cell. It takes the place of all revealed 
and of all rational religion, turns a selfish and unprincipled 
spoliator of national rights literally into a god, and celebrates 
his deserved captivity at St. Helena as a kind of divine 
Passion. It breathes in everything Frenchmen do and write. 
A few French authors, such as Bastiat and Jures Simon 
(the heralds, let us hope, of returning sanity), are free from its 
influence,but French literature generally is one vast sacrifice to 
its absorbing sway. In the whole of that varied banquet 
there is scarcely a dish in which the too familiar flavour 
does not offend the palate, rank and inevitable as the taste 
of garlic in the cookery of an Italian ina, Open a French 
historian—-the mania is there, perverting facts, falsifying 
figures, turning the annals of the world into a French 
romance. Open a novelist—it is there at every page, blus- 
tering through the mouths of glorious veterans, the remnants 
of those Lands of heroes who stole plate aud ravished women 


under the eagles of Napouzon I, Open a poet—his genius 


is warmed by no other theme than the intoxicating memory 
of piracies past, and the intoxicating prospect of piracies | 

come. Make to yourself wings and fly beyond the root 
not ouly of history but of sane poetry and fiction, to the 
Utopia of M Comre. Even in the Utopia of M. Comte, you 
find that in the Laputan Committee by which the world is 
to be ruled, France is to have more votes than other nations, 
and that the worship of humanity is henceforth to be con- 
ducted with the faces of the worshippers turned, not towards 
the East, but towards Paris and the Palais Royal. This frantic 
egotism is a principle entirely supreme over truth and justice, 
It sanctifies ipso facto any outrage committed by France in her 
own holy interest. An English writer does not think it 
enough to show that England won the battle of Copenhagen 
without attempting to reconcile the proceeding to his own 
and his reader’s sense of justice. A French writer would as 
soon think of offering an apology‘for an act of the Supreme 


' Being as for a battle in which France was victorious. Indeed, 


M. Turers not obscurely hints that the Supreme Being 
stands greatly in need of an apology for interrupting the 
moral career of France at Moscow. Liberty, constitutional 


government, freedom of thought and speech, equal law, are 
insipid, vile, and worthless to the French mind, unless the 
‘master passion is gratified. Louis might have 
‘been corrupt, as 

‘have exposed him to the hatred of his subjects. He might 
been tyrannical, as Louis Napoueon is, and it would 
have gained him their profound respect. The cause of his 


uis NAPOLEON is, and it would not 


ruin was his love of “ peace at any price.” He was too mean- 
spirited to amuse the vanity of Paris by filling the world with 


misery and blood. His attacks on freedom, real or alleged, were 
- not the grievance—or, at least, the freedom he was hated for 
‘attacking was a freedom of a very French kind. “I do not 


“ wish,” said 4 candidate for Cherbourg in those days, “ to see 
“the liberties of France extinguished at home. I wish 
“rather to see them radiate abroad. It seems to be for- 
“ gotten that this is the land of Napoteon and Louis XIV.” 
The “liberties” of France have now ceased “to be extin- 
“ guished at home ;” they have begun “to radiate abroad ;” 
and Europe in general, and Savoy in particular, is beginning 
to rejoice in their warmth and brightness. The Napoleonic 
Empire is neither more nor less than a military dictatorship, 
revived for the purpose of leading French armies, with 
greater secrecy and vigour than a constitutional government 
could lead them, to the conquest and pillage of the world, 
This is the phenomenon in face of which our diplomacy is 
placed, and the more our statesmen lay it to heart, the more 
in accordance with the facts and the necessities of the case 
their diplomacy will be. 

If a Frenchman ever bestows a thought on morality when 
the aggrandizement of his country is in question, he puts it 
to himself that all the surrounding nations are to gain some 
extraordinary moral and intellectual advantage by being 
annexed or made vassals to France. Their loss of inde- 
pendence is to be more than counterbalanced by their gains 
of a superior kind ; just as in the eyes of Cardinal Wiseman 
the loss of mental independence on the part of a convert to 
Roman Catholicism is more than counterbalanced by the 
blessing of union’ with the true Church. If this is the case, 
and if the finger of Heaven is in the triumphs of French 
military ambition, let us recognise the finger of Heaven. 
Let us no longer kick against the pricks of destiny, but 
submit without further trouble, bloodshed, or expense to the 
elevating dominion of Zouaves, who desire only our salva- 
tion, not our women or our cash. But in what does this 
salvation consist? What is this unity into which it is such 
a blessing to be absorbed that, rather than remain separated 
from it, you had better, according to French historians, 
be pillaged like the Rhine provinces, or even exterminated 
like the Albigenses? It is the unity of France. France 
is Paris. And Paris, for all that appears to the outward 
eye, is a city of frivolity and sensualism, with a Govern- 
ment of brute force. There are in it some deep 
thinkers, and some men of high moral and social aspi- 
rations, but these men are the heretics, not the doctors of 
the Empire. Their names are written not in its Calendar 
or its Liturgy, but in the books of its secret police. The 
spirit which is dominant at Paris finds far different organs 
of expression. It will confer on the nations who may be 
happy enough to lose their identity in it that moral regene- 
ration, aud that only, of which the grand examples next to 
the Emperor himself are MM. Moryy and One 
can tell to a nicety the moral blessings which annexation 
to France will shower upon Savoy. It will sink into the 
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most contemptible of provinces, and lose a name not in- | 


glorious in hi . It will give a title to a préfet instead of 
a Royal House. It will yield up whatever sparks of national 
life it may possess, and add one more to that vast 

of lifeless provinces, to be surrounded with which is the 
great glory and the great merit of self-adoring Paris. It 
will surrender all freedom of thought and all power of 
intellectual progress, to sink under the censorship of the 
Parisian press. Its society will become a portion of the 
sphere of Parisian espionage. Its religion will be regu- 
lated to suit the political interest of the Parisian bureau- 
cracy. Its education will become part of a vast mechanical 
contrivance moved in the same interest by the Parisian 
Minister of Instruction. In place of open law courts and 
the regular course of law, it will be placed under the Parisian 
sway of “administrative justice.” It will become subject to 
the Parisian conscription, and spend the blood of its youth in 
war, and their time and health in peace, to add to the 
trophies of a capital which the kinsmen of those youths will 
never see. It will be involved in all the burdens and all the 
dangers of the career of military ambition on which Paris 
is entering,and will perhaps receive, as her advanced bulwark, 
the shock of war which her insolence may provoke. It will 
be hurried along with her towards the gulf of her dark 
future, though it has not shared the crimes and follies of her 
past. To make up for all this, Savoy will become a third 
Department of the Alps, and the most barren and despised 
of the three. Rocks have grandeur while they support a 
nation, Annexed to a bureaucracy, they are rocks. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN JOURNALISM. 


1D tients the eight or nine weeks which preceded the 
election of a Speaker, the American House of Repre- 
sentatives seems to have been in a state of serious discomfort. 
Until its officers and organs were provided, it had no subject 
of legislation to debate, and nobody to pay its members the 
sum allotted them for their daily attendance. It is hard to 
be short of topics ; itis still harder to be short of money; and, 
under the circumstances, it is not surprising that the House 
should have shown much irritability on points of privilege, 
as well as a disposition to discuss them at exorbitant length. 
One of these Tebates strikes us as worth adverting to, as 
it turned upon incidents excessively characteristic of poli- 
tical life and social manners on the other shore of the 
Atlantic, 

_The New York Herald is a journal which can only be 
described by an American epithet. It is a “rowdy” news- 

per. We should have supposed that its character was 
pretty well understood in England if it were not plain that 
its pages are sometimes allowed to have influence in the lead- 
ing articles of our principal contemporary. It is, no doubt, 
from want of caution in not observing what is the statesman, 
party, or cause to which the New York Herald is for the 
moment sold, that the 7'imes has recently been led to repre- 
sent the paradoxes of Mr. O'Connor on the subject of 
slavery as reflecting the public opinion of the Northern 
States, and to speak of the newly-elected Mayor of New 
York, who is the grandfather of all corruption, as an official 
determined to suppress the jobbery which grinds down the 
taxpayers of that unlucky city. ‘The American view of the 
New York Herald will, however, be seen from what follows. 
Its editor, proprietor, and almost exclusive writer, Mr. 
James Gorpon Benyert, had gone through some unfriendly 
passages with a Mr. Pryor, a gentleman newly elected to 
the House of Representatives, who had formerly conducted 
a newspaper in Virginia. Mr. Pryor, on commencing his 
legislatorial career, naturally found himself rather roughly 
handled in the New York Herald; and being, as is perhaps 
not extraordinarily uncommon in newspaper writers, a 
person of the thinnest skin, he soon altogether lost patience 
and made a furious attack on his critic in Congress, On the 
2oth of last munth, he appeared in the House with a copy 
of the New York Herald in his hand, and delivered a speech, 
of which we reprint a small portion textually as being, 
perhaps, the prettiest specimen of abuse, certainly of Par- 
liamentary abuse, which has fallen under our notice :— 

Mr. Pryor of Virginia (Dem.)—I call the attention of the House to an 
article in the New York Herald; but I wish to protest that I feei under no 
obligations to respond to anything that issues from the pen and the inspira- 
tion of James Gordon Bennett. I should debase the dignity of my position, 
and affront the feelings of the members, if 1 should admit the propriety or 
necessity of recognising any remarks of that notorious individual. A man 
whois conspicuous by the persistent and flagrant violation of the rights and 
virtuous instincts of humanity, who bas supplied himself with money and 


means of pernicious influence by extorting contributions from the fear of 
innocence, and levying subsidies upon the gratitude of sympathetic and con- 
federate crimes; a wretch who wears upon his back the scars of many a 
merited ehastisement, and upon his heart the taint of every conceivable 
abomination; a miscreant who, in consenting to the dishonour of his own 
family and the profanation of the most sacred relations of life, has committed 
a crime for which language has no commensurate term of scorn and contempt ; 
a vile and filthy beast, whose name is the execration of both continents, and 
from whose contact truth and virtue shrink as from the touch of a pestilence ; 
a fiend who is denied the privilege of fellowship with men ; an exile from the 
courtesies and charities of the social circle, who wears out, and is condemned 
to wear out, the small remnant of a guilty and miserable existence in a soli- 
tude for which the rewards of a prostituted press can purchase him no relief, 
I repeat to thé House, that I do not mean to discuss anything which would 

shock them by alluding in any way to that base individual who, by a course 
of unalterable and proachable infamy, distinguished and stigmatized 
himself to the shame and opprobrium of humanity; but, &. &c. 


These remarks, we are told, were followed by an extra- 
ordinary sensation. Indeed, so excited did the reporters of 
the principal New York newspapers become, that they seem 
to have forwarded to their employers long personal deserip- 
tions of the hero of the hour, The correspondent of the 
New York Times, after contemptuously remarking that Mr. 
Nostt, the only other gentleman who spoke that day, had 
“a monotonons voice of rather a beefy fibre,” went on to 
give this sketch of Mr. Pryor :— 

Mr. i uliar t f , and to bring him fairly and ful 
the hurry of these letters. Briefly, however, the fighting editor, critic, and 
politician of the South may be sketched as follows :—Pryor stands about six 
feet high, sparely and actively built, with a large head of the Emersonian type, 
in which the furehead shows externally the two lobes into which the brain is 
divided. He wears a mass of long brown hair, very soft and silky, combed 
back behind his ears and reaching to his coat collar. Just above the eyes, 
which are dark-blue, large, and rather prominent, he has two bulging com- 
| “eacener wherein the perceptive faculties may be supposed to lie coiled for 

lligerent and analytical purposes. His nose is a thin, decisive Grecian, 
with contracting and dilating nostrils; his mouth is well arched and sinewy, 
furnished with two fine, firm rows of teeth—the upper row not lying quite 
close together, and a little inclined to protrude. His chin is square, bat re- 
treating, with a pleasant dimple in its heart; and his complexion is as fair, 
clear, beardless, delicate and sensitive as that of any literary young lady of 
studious habits and a romantic turn of mind. Add to the foregoing a scrupu- 
lous neatness and nicety of person, encased in a full dress suit of black, and 
with an abundance of spotless linen around the throat, breast, and wrists— 
and you will have the external man of this editor.Congressman as nearly as 
your correspondent can give it. 

Mr. Pryor’s invective appears to have thrown the New 
York Herald into painful perplexity. On the one hand, to 
print his speech was to circulate a version of Mr. Benyert's 
career and character too closely resembling the popular view 
to be pleasant or safe. On the other, to omit it altogether 
was to forego all pretext for a retaliatory leading article. 
But Mr. Bennert was equal to the difficulty, and devised an 
expedient which we take leave to regard as the newest and 
boldest of the discoveries of modern journalism. In its 
telegraphic summary of the debates in Congress, the Vew 
York Herald made Mr. Pryor figure in the following 
fashion :— 

Mr. Smith (Dem ) of N. C., accused the Republicans of intending to break 
up the Union. : 

we. 5. A. Pryor, of Virgiuia, the filthy liar and bully, here made no 
remark. 

Mr. Curti .) of Iowa, defended the conduct of the ublican party. 

Mr. k. ‘A. yon ah the slanderer and beast from the benign mother of 
Presidents, was here silent. 

Mr. Barksdale (Dem.) of Mississi yp panertod that the whole North was 
an accomplice in the Harper's Ferry 

Mr. RB. A. Pryor, of Virginia, the morally convicted felon, held his tongue. 
And so there were pegs enough, and to spare, for leading 
articles on Mr. Pryox. The House of Representatives was 
inclined to take the matter up as a breach of privilege, and 
considered whether the reporter of the Vew York Herald 
should be expelled from its gallery. But the reporter was 
able to obtain his account of the debate from the telegraph 
office, and it proved to be quite accurate and fair. As 
might have been expected, the allusions to Mr. Pryor had 
been interpolated at New York. 

To enlarge or comment on this proceeding would be 
painting the lily. But let Mr. Bennerr have the full credit 
of having given the greatest extension to the powers of the 
press which it has obtained in this century. The enemy 
who has made a speech is even more at one’s mercy than 
the enemy who has written a book ; but then it is not all 
one’s enemies who make speeches. It is tiresome to be 
always attacking the small minority of speech-making states- 
men ; and besides, they grow callous to it, and in time don’t 
even read their newspapers. But here is the whole multi- 
tude of silent members suddenly laid open to criticism by 
one ingenious discovery, What a prospect is revealed by 
that single sentence—* Mr. R. A. Pryor, the filthy liar and 
“bully, here made no remark!" James Gorpon Bennett 


found journalism a provinoe—he leaves it an empire, 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL AT MILAN. 


J gerd spectacles of modern times have been so striking and 
so significantas the recent reception of Victor EMMANUEL 
at Milan. There was everything that makes up a great sight 
on a great occasion. There were crowds lining the roads 
in dense masses, all cheering with a common enthusiasm, and 
all animated with a common spirit of pride, triumph, and joy. 
There was an assemblage of foreigners and Italians so great 
that even the large city of Milan could not contain it— 
soldiers and people united as brethren to celebrate the 
coming of the gallant chief of Italy, and every house, 
balcony, corner, and roof, alive with eager lookers-on. 
Whatever may be the reverses and disappointments he is 
destined to undergo, Victor EMMANUEL has at least lived to 
see one day of great and genuine triumph. He holds a 
much more eminent position now than when last year he 
entered Milan after the victory of Magenta. Then, he was 
but the shadow of the Emperor of the Frenca—now he has 
all but effected the unity of Northern Italy in spite of Louis 
Napoteon. He then came to a people who were half wild with 
the unreflecting passion of a new liberty—he is now welcomed 
by subjects who have clung to him with trust and affection 
through months of gloom, uncertainty, and fear. He has 
proved the hearts and courage of those who wish to be 
gathered together under his sway, and has found that they 
are equal to the severest trials of doubtful fortune. Mere 
material prosperity, too, however transient, is still very satis- 
factory while it lasts. The friends of Italian freedom may 
reflect with legitimate exultation that, while the Italian 
capitals of his enemies are in poverty, despair, and wretch- 
edness, wealth and plenty spring up wherever Victor Em- 
MANUEL comes. Venice is one vast house of mourning, its 
palaces are deserted, its amusements and festivities utterly 
at anend. Even the Carnival brings no troop of strangers 
to fill the purse and cheer the heart of panic-stricken 
Rome. Naples is cowering under the lash of a police directed 
by a clique of bigots. But at Milan there is peace and se- 
curity, order and abundance. Foreigners go where all that 
is free and noble in Italy goes, to offer homage to the man 
whom the master of Venice pronounces a low intriguer, 
and whom the master of Rome threatens to excom- 
municate. 

But even in the midst of garlands and flags and cheering 
crowds, there is enough to make Victor EMMANUEL anxious. 
He has only won the first post in a great fight, and the con- 
test is not less serious because the victors deck themselves 
with wreaths. Still, there is a very fair chance that the im- 
portant State of which Milan will be the chief city, if not 
the nominal capital, will come into existence within the next 
few weeks, and be allowed time to consolidate itself. The 
different States of Central Italy are as determined to stifle 
local jealousy, and to join in the formation of one conside- 
rable State, as they were during the first outpouring of indig- 
nation at the Treaty of Villafranca. Austria has renewed 
her positive assurance that she will not interfere by force to 
prevent the annexation which she reserves the right of re- 
garding with horror, and which she promises herself to re- 
venge if circumstances permit. The Savoy difficulty is a diffi- 
culty not between France and Piedmont, but between France 
and the other Great Powers. There is no reason why the 
kingdom of North Italy should not have a fair start. It is 
true that this kingdom will not be all that Vicror 
EmManuEL dreamt of, and that its frontiers will be 
as defenceless as those of Prussia. But they cannot be 
more defenceless, and the kingdom of Victor EmmMaNnveL 
will have many very considerable advantages over that of 
the House of BranpENBURG. It will be continuous, and it 
will command an outlet in two seas. The northern Italians 
are quite equal to the Prussians in enterprise and ability, 
and far superior to them in political spirit ; and their rulers 
are entirely free from the pettiness of aim and method which 
its relations with the small Courts of Germany so often 
impose on the Cabinet of Berlin. There is a great task before 
Vicror EMMANUEL and Count Cavour within the kingdom 
which they are about to administer, but it is one that they 
need not despair of accomplishing. They have to make free 
government a practical reality in a country composed of 
heterogeneous materials, and with most of its component parts 
long accustomed to despotism. They have to carry on a liberal 
administration in face of the opposition ofa great portion of the 
priests and ofall the upperhierarchy. They have also to make 
the country rich. They have to exhibit, for the first time since 


the old Roman Empire fell, the real resources of the Garden 
of Europe. They have to construct communications of all 
kinds, to make roads and railways, and bring the provinces 
of the kingdom together. Fortunately, as they accomplish 
one part of the task, they will accomplish the other. The 
spirit which is excited by political activity is sure to show 
itself also in the peaceful channels of commercial enterprise. 
Thoughts of peace and war will equally tend to cover the face of 
North Italy with a network of railways. And asthe Italians 
grow rich, and find their riches dependent on their unity, 
they will learn to have tolerance for each other. They will 
bring the spirit of compromise to meet the difficulties that 
must necessarily arise after the first flush of excited feeling 
is over, and when a common assembly unites for the first 
time Italians who have been divided by centuries of rivalry, 
by differences of government, and by, all the barriers that the 
petty ingenuity of their rulers was able to devise. 

It is stated that the people of Milan are looking forward 
eagerly to a renewal of the war, and that part of the joy 
with which Victor EmMANUvELis received in that city owes its 
origin to the expectation that in the spring he will lead his 
troops to the rescue of Venetia. Those who have the real 
conduct of affairs must, however, look on such an under- 
taking with very different eyes from those with whieh their 
enthusiastic supporters regard it. If Austria is free from 
internal disturbance, the Piedmontese can never hope to 
reduce the Quadrilateral. That an outbreak will occur which 
will threaten Austria with the loss of her real resources of war 
is possible, but by no means certain. Rumour says, and 
probably with much truth, that the Emperor of AusTRia 
was brought to terms at Villafranca by the threat that France 
would place on the throne of Hungary a Prince who happens 
to be connected with the Imperial families both of France 
and Russia. The threat was exceedingly formidable ; for, 
with the support of France, and the passive connivance of 
Russia, an insurrection in Hungary would have had every 
chance of being successful. But although Hungary is ten 
times more eager to revolt now than she was then, 
although every province of Austria is dissatisfied, although 
martial law has to be proclaimed among the once faithful 
Tyrolese, and the new Stadtholder of Venice is afraid of 
allowing even so much as a masked ball, there is no certainty 
that there will be a revolution in the Austrian provinces, 
and still less that an insurrection would be success- 
ful. The population of Hungary and of Venice is en- 
tirely unarmed. They have literally no weapons whatever 
that they can lay their hands on, and therefore they have no 
chance against the regular troops, and no ground of hope 
unless a large portion of the army not only refuses to act in 
obedience to the Emperor, but is ready to fight against him, 
It is not very likely that France will renew the war ; and 
although Prussia would probably take a longer time to delibe- 
rate on her course of action than would be comprised in the 
whole period of a decisive campaign, yet she is believed to 
regard the Quadrilateral as so essential a part of the defences 
of Germany that she would be as ready to make the war 
general, if the French passed the Mincio, as anything except 
the actual invasion of her Rhenish provinces could 
make her. Neither Germany nor France desires at 
this moment a general war; and therefore the Pied- 
montese have no other hope of attacking Austria in 
Venetia successfully, except that which is derived from the 
extremely uncertain calculation that half the Austrian army 
would desert to theenemy. What Vicror EmmManvet really 
wants is unopposed annexation, followed by peace and quiet 
times. The hour for making Venetia Italian has not come. 
Perhaps the true interest both of Europe and of Italy may 
lie in that hour being long deferred. But even without 
Venetia, Vicrorn EmmaNveEt has enough to occupy him, and to 
fill him with pride and hope. As to a war with Naples, we 
can scarcely call that a danger to the King of Piedmont. 
The Neapolitans are to the Piedmontese very much what the 
Mexicans are to the Americans, and Victor EMMANUEL 
might look for a very easy victory over the troops of 
Southern Italy. But here, again, his true policy is to avoid 
fighting by every means in his power. Europe does not wish 
to see freedom in Italy inaugurated by a war between two 
Italian Powers ; and if the reigning family of Naples were 
driven into the ignominious exile they richly deserve, the 
King of Sarprin1a would be greatly troubled to know what 
to do with a throne which he would scarcely be permitted 
to occupy himself, and which he would be very unwilling to 
resign to any one else. 
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LORD ELGIN AND SIR MICHAEL SEYMOUR. 


HE recriminations which have passed between Lord 
and Sir Micnart Srymour form a disagreeable 
episode in an embarrassing transaction. There is no reason 
to accuse English functionaries of any exceptional propensity 
to quarrel when they are required to co-operate with one 
another; but the publicity of the Press and of Parliament 
has too often encouraged them to disregard the paramount 
duty of official reticence. Ambassadors and generals, generals 
and admirals, and, as in the present instance, admirals and 
ambassadors—influenced by different habits of thought, en- 
cumbered by special and peculiar obstacles in their respective 
efforts, aud not unfrequently aiming at distinct and incom- 
patible objects—have seldom succeeded in carrying out a joint 
undertaking without occasional jars and disagreements. The 
First Napotgon and his heir both learned by experience the 
difficulty of maintaining harmony even among co-ordinate 
military commanders. The Marshals of the First Empire 
always attributed to each other, and for the most part with 
considerable justice, the defeats and ill-fortune which 
attended the French arms in the absence of the Emprror. 
Their successors at Solferino followed up the precedent so 
faithfully that some of them are said to have been scarcely 
eat from appealing to the ordeal of single combat. 
ortunately for the honour of French military administra- 
tion, Marmont could not explain in a letter to the Z'imes 
that Soutr ought to have been at Salamanca instead of in 
the South, nor could Sovtr obtain similar redress when 
Sucuwet stayed at Catalonia instead of hurrying to his assist- 
ance before the defeat of Toulouse. Notwithstanding the 
spirit of the age and the progress of the species, Marshal 
Niet and Marshal Canropert are still restrained from 
moving the Senate or the Legislative Body for the 
production of papers on the Italian campaign. The 
compulsory silence which is thus imposed on the servants 
of the State might perhaps be found impracticable in 
a free country; but the discipline of office might be 
tightened by successive Governments, through the aid of a 
sound public opinion, with great advantage to the dignity as 
well as to the interests of the nation. The existing license, 
or anarchy, has never been more strikingly illustrated than 
by Mr. OtrpHant's recent announcement that, in consequence 
of Sir Micnart Srymovur's speech, he would have Lord 
Exary’s corresponden:» moved for in the House of Commons. 
It would seem that sse decision whether certain official 
documents are to be pablished rests with the former secre- 
tary of an ex-Ambassador, instead of with the Minister or 
the Crown. Lord Exery himself, with or without the consent 
of his colleagues, has since stated in the House of Lords the 
nature of the complaints which he had officially urged 
against Sir Micnae. Seymour. As the case stands at present, 
the Admiral seems to have mistaken his province in exercising 
his own judgment on a political question in opposition to the 
decision of the Plenipotentiary. His appeal to the approval 
of the Board of Admiralty is wholly beside a question 
which turns, not on his admitted professional ability, but 
on a conflict between members of different departments ; 
yet, on the whole, Lord Exery, if he is responsible for 
Mr. OurpHant’s book, must be considered the aggressor. 
If the two highly respectable disputants study the 
life.of the Duke of Wettrneton, they will learn how 
a strong mind, steadily fixed on the discharge of its 
duty, deals with the shortcomings of incapable superiors, 
and with the disappointments occasioned by the errors of 
subordinates. The faculty of silence, and the habitual con- 
viction that what is incurable should be borne with, dis- 
tinguished the first of modern Englishmen almost more 
conspicuously than his military genius. There is no 
general disposition to blame an able diplomatist or a gallant 
and skilful admiral, but when they begin to censure each 
other in public, both are fairly open to criticism. 

It is a painful reflection that a large English force is 
about, in conjunction with a formidable French armament, 
to carry out in China a policy on which no two authorities 
seem‘ to be agreed. The disaster of last autumn has ren- 
dered some active measure inevitable; but the English 
Government can scarcely be too cautious, or too ready to 
welcome any honourable occasion of peace. In this com- 
plicated quarrel there is the singular peculiarity that a de- 
cisive victory would be almost as mischievous as a second 
defeat. The highly artificial organization of the Chinese 
Government might perhaps be hopelessly deranged by a 
violent shock offered to its power and credit. It is impos- 


sible to manage that great and singular portion of the human 
race except by the machinery which they have provided for 
themselves. A conquest or treaty which involved the fall 
of the Imperial Government, would perhaps leave no autho- 
rity standing with which it would be possible to deal. It 
is provoking that the bees so obstinately refuse access to 
their honey ; but the state of affairs will not be improved 
by upsetting the hive. 

Some useful suggestions will be found in a little pamphlet* 
attributed to an officer and diplomatist who has had peculiar 
opportunities of understanding the Chinese question ; and 
there will be little difference of opinion as to the importance 
of his reference to the probable objects of the French expe- 
dition. “ The partition of China,” says the writer, “can con- 
“ duce to no good interests of Great Britain ; and it is to be 
“ regretted that circumstances should have made us the 
“ masters of the ceremonies to victors prone to conceive and 
“agree upon grandiose ideas for the treatment of sick 
“ princes and disturbed people.” Sir Henry Porrincer 
may perhaps have been justly blamed for contenting himself 
with the little speck of Hong Kong, but the conversion of 
Chusan into a French settlement would be much less satis- 
factory than the Chinese occupation of the island. As the 
French have little commerce in the seas of China, their 
military exertions may perhaps be attributed to a chivalrous 
desire to protect the Catholic missionaries ; but the author of 
the pamphlet justly observes that an attack on the Empire 
would greatly endanger the Christians, who, according to his 
account, at present suffer little persecution. It seems that, 
some years ago, a renegade convert denounced his brethren, 
and the European priest who taught them, to certain pro- 
vincial Mandarins. The Governor-General of the province, 
after hushing up the inquiry, reported to the Court of Pekin 
that he could find no trace of the presence of any European. 
As it was impossible, he added, that a missionary could have 
escaped the vigilance of so many wise officials, he had 
thought fit, considering the improbability of the story and the 
admitted malignity of the accuser, to order him to be basti- 
nadoed as a liar, and to dismiss the case. It is not likely 
that the same tolerant disposition would be displayed when 
20,000 defenders of the faith were in full march on Pekin. 
The main inconvenience of co-operation with an equal ally 
consists in the difficulty of determining independently either 
on the conclusion of peace or on the continuance of the war. 
During the progress of hostiiities there is a constant risk of 
collision, and an inevitable succession of occasions for jealousy. 
The successes or exploits of cither ally will perhaps be 
proclaimed with equal resonance in London and in Paris. 
But the French press will never record a failure or a blunder 
of the French arms, while every English miscarriage will 
be published in all parts of Europe. As long as the joint 
expedition lasts, the leaders ought to consider it a point 
of honour to abstain from aggravating the difficulties of the 
undertaking by mutual complaints or by invidious criticism. 


NOSTRA CULPA. 


ie it were decent for any section of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood to allow that it had been utterly in the wrong, 
we should have an edifying confession from the French clergy. 
Many thousand swelling breasts would feel it an immense 
relief to admit that M. p—E MonTALEMBERT was entirely right 
from the beginning, and that the subserviency of the Church 
to the Emperor of the Frencu hus been a measureless blunder, 
The treaty with despotism signed by the whole French 
hierarchy, and by the mass of the priesthood, has minis- 
tered to the unmixed advantage of one of the contracting 
parties, but what has been received by the other? The 


French clergy, in return for homage which went near to | 


adulation, and as the price of a disgrace which will hardly 
ever wear out, has obtained a few lip-professions, the per- 
mission to hold a single synod, and the temporary abandon- 
ment ofthe cautious language which all fornier Governments 
of France have employed with regard to the claims of 
ecclesiastical power. For this, they have given the Emperor 
of the Frencu the means, priceless to him, of setting at 
nought the only opposition which could be organized against 
him. If it had not been for the facile Imperialism of the 
Church, the despot would have been condemned to moral 
isolation. Amid a society vivified from end to end with the 
electrical play of intellect, he would have been left 
alone with his Grenadiers and his rifled cannon. The 


* Some Remarks on our Affairs in China, London: Ridgway. 
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education, the refinement, the birth, and the wit of 
France had absolutely proscribed him—so much so, that Mr. 
Cospen is said to have recently pronounced himself the only 
thick-and-thin Imperialist in Paris who was not paid in hard 
cash for his loyalty. But the secession of the priesthood 
neutralized the excommunication. Though not nearly so 
powerful as they are believed ,to be by the zealots who ex- 
aggerate their influence in order to give point to declama- 
tions and prokability to interpretations of prophecy, the 
clergy still constitute a considerable interest and represent 
a venerable cause. The present age, if not a really religious, 
is no doubt a reverential one ; and a Sovereign consoled by 
the partisanship of the priests may make head much better 
than he could in the Voltairian century against the ostra- 
cism of the wits. Napoteon III. could hardly be other- 
wise than tolerably respectable when he was able to call him- 
self the Eldest Son of the Church, and when all his most 
questionable enterprises were sanctified by the unanimous 
applause of the Church’s ministers. But for all this he pays 
in the coin which the Bonapartes keep ready in their purse 
for the recompence of great services. To be used and cast 
aside has been the fate of the many thrones, dominations, 
and powers which have purchased aggrandizement from 
that family at the cost of their self-respect and honour. 

It will not have escaped the notice of the French priests 
that the laws which M. Bitxautr threatens to put in force 
against them—the chains, as they doubtless consider them, 
ot the Church—were forged by one despot, and are now for 
the first time riveted on them by another. During five-and- 
thirty years of free Government, these laws, if not absolutely 
in abeyance, were never called into activity. For the greater 
part of Louis Puriiprr’s reign, the clergy were permitted to 
curry on a constant, and indeed aviolent, agitation for an object 
which lay at least as near their hearts as the safety of the 
Pope's temporalities—the relaxation of the exclusive educa- 
tional privileges of the University of France. The franchises 
of the Constitution permitted them to obtain point after point 
of the liberty they claimed ; and the present arrangement, with 
which they profess themselves content, was ultimately adopted 
with thecousent of every copsiderablestatesman in the country. 
Yet it is morally certain that, if the struggle had taken 
place in the reign of Napotzon I., or of Narotzon IIL, 
the priests might have as well agitated for the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition. The First Napo.eon never in- 
tended the Gallican Church to be anything else than an 
instrument in restoring order and reverence for authority. 
The very restraints which M. Bittavtt now threatens 
t» apply form part of those famous Organic Aiticles which 
Napoiton, by a treacherous coup de main, succeeded in 
appending to the Concordat which he had just con- 
cluded with the Porr. As for Napoteon III. the 
mode in which he would have dealt with the educational 
agitation is pretty well shown by his intolerance of the much 
more innocent movement which he is now suppressing. 
There is, probably, no other country in the world enjoying 
the merest semblance of freedom in which the uneasiuess of a 
Roman Catholic population on the subject of the partition of 
the Pope's States would not be regarded as pardonable. Un- 
wise as the agitation is, it is certainly legitimate. It is most 
unwise to confound the spiritual privileges of the Holy See 
with the claims of one of the most unsatisfactory Govern- 
ments in the world. It is most unwise to contend against 
the accepted rule of modern diplomacy, that a country which 
has relieved itself of an unpopular rule is to have its de facto 
independence respected by foreign Powers. It is most 
thoroughly unwise to place the Church in direct antagonism 
with the spirit of nationality, the great secular religion of 
the century. The fervency of belief has probably not pre- 
vented the stronger heads among the Roman Catholics from 
understanding the case of the Romagnese ; but it is natural 
that weaker minds should take the superficial view, and 
there is but one known mode of correcting inequalities of 
intelleet—free discussion in an open arena. 

It seems, however, that, as good Protestants, we are 
bound to believe that the French Roman Catholics have not 
committed a blunder atall. The religious society of England, 
and the newspapers who are not ashamed to flatter it, insist 
that, in sealing this bond to despotism, the French clergy 
merely followed the teaching of their Chureh, which is the 
irreclaimable foe of political liberty. According to this view, 
the restrictive measures threatened by M. BruLautr are not 
so much the punishment of a mistake as part of God's revenge 
against idolatry. So long as the French Roman Catholics 
retained their faith, they were necessarily absolutists, and we 


have only to rejoice that their absolutism has directly contri- 
buted to their humiliation. This is the argument of the Jimes 
on the suppression of the Univers and Brelagne, and it is 
merely necessary to point out that it is fatal to the libera- 
tion of Italy. Is it possible that any educated writer is 
so ill-informed as to believe that, because the Romagna 
wishes to unite itself to Piedmont, and because the bulk of 
the Italians approve of the resolution, the Romagna or any 
fraction of Italy has therefore ceased to be Catholic? If so, 
we recommend a brief visit, in the course of the next week 
or two, to Bologna or Ravenna, where it will be seen whether 
a disinclination to the Pore’s temporal sovereignty involves 
an inclination to eat meat in Lent. The political problem 
for the Latin races is, in fact, identical with the question 
whether allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church can be 
reconciled with the passion for liberty. Without discussing 
the point at any length at present, let us record our belief 
that the reconciliation is practicable. We do not think so 
ill of political freedom as to assume its unfitness for the 
majority of the Christian world. We see no reason for 
looking on it as the monopoly of a few Protestant nations. 
As we repudiate the notion that it is limited by geographical 
boundaries, so we refuse to hold that it varies with shades 
of faith. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 


cue CHARLES WOOD was lately asked in the House 
of Commons whether the Indian Government had any 
intention of accepting the offer of a Company to undertake 
the irrigation of a large traet of country in Lower Bengal, 
which, from the effects of alternate drought and floods, is now 
one of the most wretched districts in the Indian Peninsula. 
The reply —a simple negative—may have been prompted 
either by the highest wisdom or by the most inconceivable 
folly. The unfortunate abandonment of almost all public 
works in India does not encourage the more favourable 
interpretation, and it may perhaps be inferred that the 
Indian Government decline either to improve their own 
property or to suffer English capitalists to do it for them. 

othing is easier than to prove that Government sub- 
sidies for public works are a great mistake. Lord Dery, 
when in office, did not hesitate to condemn the whole system 
of guarantees by which the railways of India have been 
created ; and politicians of every party have since been ready 
enough to echo his opinions. Applicants for Government 
aid in this shape are received at once on the horns of a 
dilemma. If, say the Government, the enterprise is likely 
to be profitable, it would be better for us to keep it in our 
hands. If it is to be unprofitable, it would be bad policy to 
guarantee 5 per cent. to a company which is never likely 
to earn half as much. By granting a guarantee we, in fact, 
take all the risk, while we surrender to others, according to 
the terms of the convention, the whole, or part, of the expected 
profit. This reasoning is quite unanswerable ; but practical 
statesmen may find more profitable occupation than the con- 
struction of strictly logical dilemmas. Despite the demon- 
strated inexpediency of the guarantee system, it has secured 
for India the benefits of railway communication with scarcely 
a chance of any permanent burden being cast on the publie 
revenues. It is true that, if the Government had been wiser 
and bolder, it might have obtained for itself the profit which 
private companies will reap; but if the plan adopted was 
not the best in the world, it has been proved by the logic of 
facts to be infinitely better than no plan at all. 

The same considerations apply with vastly greater force 
to schemes of irrigation. Railways were necessarily at first 
speculative investments. Canals and anicuts are familiar 
means of reaping profits varying from 20 to more than 100 
per cent. So tempting is the prospect, that companies are 
eager to obtain permission for such works on the terms ot 
sharing all gains above 5 per cent. with the Government. 
But the Indian authorities have learned enough of the 
almost fabulous returns obtained from some of their own 
undertakings to be most unwilling to part with a moiety of 
the magnificent revenue which may thus be realized. The aid 
of private enterprise is now systematically refused, because 
the Government know that they ought to do the work them- 
selves ; and the work is left undone, apparently because it 
would require a little effort and a little courage to engage 
in the most necessary and profitable undertakings at a 
time when a chronic deficit still remains to be got rid of 
Thus, between two stools the project falls to the ground, the 
revenue dwindles away, and the people sink daily into deeper 
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distress. What strikes every one who looks into the subject 
is that there are no two sides to the question. Colonel Corton, 
having had more experience in such matters than most 
Indian officers, may state the case more strongly than others ; 
but there is absolutely no denial from any quarter of the 
enormous profits, both to the revenue and to the population, 
which are invariably secured by judicious works, especially 
-in countries which form the Deltas of large rivers. The 
engineering theory of these operations as described by Colonel 
Corton is extremely simple. All deltas require essen- 
.tially the same treatment. From the physical character of 
-such districts the various channels through which the stream 
- finds its way to the sea are in a constant state of transition. 
The principal stream of one year will degenerate into a 
second-rate branch a short time later. Sometimes a new 
island will form with amazing rapidity in the midst of an 
important stream. Occasionally the upper portion of a branch 
will capriciously increase in breadth while the lower part 
remains so narrow as to be incapable of carrying off the 
volume of water which pours down after a tropical season of 
rain. Even in its best condition, the river affords an escape 
for the floods so utterly inadequate that whole provinces are 
swept over by periodical inundations, which not only destroy 
the fruits of industry, but waste the material which, if 
_earefully stored up, would convert a year of drought 
_and famine into one of plenty and happiness. The 
- engineer obvia‘es all these dangers by regulating the distri- 
bution of the water in proportion to the capacity of the 
‘Channels. If the river takes a set towards one of the 
smaller channels, an embankment at the right spot turns it 
- into a safer course. Islands and banks are removed at will 
by works directing the stream against or through the objec- 
. tionable obstacle. At the same time, by a system of dams, 
.and canals, and smaller cuts, the river is relieved fiom its 
_flood-waters, which are stored up in readiness for the return 
of the dry season. The river, in fact, may be tamed, like any 
other power of nature, and made to help man’s work instead 
of destroying it. 

But this is only the scientific side of the matter, and the 
important question is always the financial one. What do 
such undertakings cost? How will they pay? England has 

' grievously neglected her duty to India in this business of irri- 
gation ; but still she has done enough to remove all doubt 
about the remunerative character of irrigation works, 
Colonel Corron’s Report to the Madras Government in 1858 

abounds in encouraging statistics. One comparison will 
exhibit the kind of results which have been attained. Raj- 
mundry and Orissa are two deltas of nearly equal extent, 

and very similar in character. In Rajmundry, an expenditure 

. of 180,000/. upon irrigation works, chiefly made during the 
eight years from 1846 to 1853, increased the public revenue 
by 50,000/. or 60,000/. a year, and more than doubled the 
exports of the district. In Orissa, no new works have been 

. constructed, and those which we inherited from more en- 
lightened wative rulers have been imperfectly maintained. 

. The district has suffered, in twenty-three years,three of famine, 

four of drought, and nine of more or less violent inundations. 

A large town isin constant danger of being literallyswept away. 

Therevenue remains stationary, or varies only by thegreater or 

less amount of indulgence shown by remissions to the starving 
inhabitants. The average produce is not a quarter of that 

_ which is obtained from the more favoured district of Raj- 
mundry ; and nearly the whole difference has grown up since 
the construction of the works, which have exempted the 
one delta from the evils to which the other is still exposed. 
Perhaps the most pointed way in which the case can be 

. stated is, that the revenue which has been sacrificed in neces- 
sary remissions would have sufliced, if employed on public 

. works, to bring Orissa almost up to the level of prosperity 
enjoyed in Rajmundry. 

One circumstance which greatly facilitates the improve- 
ment of the country by works of this description is the 
rapidity with which they become reproductive. The fruits 
of the labour of one year will supply the capital for more 
extensive operations in the next ; and though the best plan 

_ might be to raise money enough to complete the most important 
undertakings without delay, it is practicable to carry them 

. out more gradually without any very serious expenditure. 

_ Add to this, that the Government, by its possession of the 

. land and its command of the services of engineers who are 

. familiar with the work, is better qualified to carry through 

. the enterprise than any private company, and there would 

_ seem to be no room for hesitation, unless all the facts which 

. Golonel.Corron has collected can be in some way displaced 


or explained away. Undisputed as they have remained to 
this day, they do most clearly prove his apparently para- 
doxical theory that the difficulties of Indian finance have 
arisen entirely from the expenditure having been so’small. 
So far from the present being an inopportune time for such 
expenditure, it is precisely when the revenue of the country 
is insufficient that we can least afford to abandon invest- 
ments which pay to the Government interest at a rate else- 
where undreamed of, and add in still greater measure to the 
wealth and happiness of its native subjects. 

It is unfortunate that the value of irrigation works should 
have received just that half-measure of indolent appreciation 
which is more fatal thau an entire disbelief in their alleged 
importance. The possible gain is so large that private 
speculators are warned off, but the indecision of the Go- 
vernment is at the same time quite enough to prevent 
any effective exertion of the public power. Not even in 
the case of railways, and still less in that of irrigation 
works, do ‘we believe that the agency of a company is 
preferable to the direct action of a despotic Government 
like that of India. But there is s»mething disingenuous as 
well as impolitic in refusing the aid of private enterprise on 
the plea that the task is one which belongs to the Govern- 
ment, and then neglecting the work which is pronounced too 
profitable to be surrendered into private hands. As usual, 
the inevitable three courses present themselves. The choice 
lies between Government action, Company action, and 
inaction ; and there is too much reason to fear that, while 
the middle course is rejected because it is not the best, it will 
in reality be superseded by that which is admitted to be the 
worst of all. 

Those who are most inclined to disparage Colonel Corron’s 
calculations as the visions of au over-sanguine engineer, cannot 
but admit that a primd facie case is made ont in support of 
a policy of expenditure which has hitherto been attended by 
such marvellous results. No individual proprietor who bad 
before him strong evidence of a mine of inexhaustible 
wealth upon his land, would delay an instant, first in satis- 
fying himself of the fact, and then in employing all his 
capital and all his credit in realizing the wealth which was 
lying at his feet. It is said, and said on the best authority, 
that this is the present position of the Indian Government. 
If any doubt remains, they have the means of verifying or 
disproving the reports of their officers. If the alleged profit 
is really to be made, the Indian Government has still (in 
spite of its efforts to destroy it) abundant credit to enable it 
to set to work on the moderate scale which would suffice. 
Yet neither directly nor indirectly will it consent to save 
India by a reproductive outlay which would all return into 
the Treasury in the course of half-a-dozen years. 


PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 


ii opposition to the Budget by the great Public-house 
interest is compact and obstreperous. Before we examine 
the objections urged by these frighvened and mono- 
polists, it may be worth while to set down what it is that is 
objected to. It is not proposed directly to interfere with the 
existing public houses, but to issue excise licenses for eating- 
houses and refreshment-rooms according to a fixed tariff—the 
rate of payment varying in each case according to the annual 
value of the establishment and the class of license applied for. 
Thus, there is one scale of charges for eating-houses pure and 
simple—a second and higher scale for eating-houses with 
liberty to sell wine or beer—and a third and highest when 
the license is for the sale of wine and beer. Such, at least, 
was the scheme in its original form, but Mr. GLapsTonE now 
proposes to leave the existing system unaltered us regards the 
sale of beer, and to issue wine licenses only. All esta- 


blishments licensed under the new regulations are, as a rule, 


to be closed between midnight and four a.m. ; and if kept 
open between these hours, the price of the license is to be 
doubled. For ourselves, we should have preferred the course 
of withdrawing the licensing power from the magistrates. 
As in the case of tobacconists and grocers, we do not see 
why the permission to sell liquor should not be as free 
as the permission to sell cigars or pepper. Infinite jobbing 
and favouritism are involved in the power at petty sessions 
to give or withdraw a license ; and as it is not proposed that 
the funcied necessities of a veighbourhood should regulate 
the number of pastrycooks or vestaurateurs, the licensed 
victuallers have this solitary stand-pvint of solid objection, 
that they will be placed at a disadvantage in their.competi- 
tion with the eating-houses in being compelled to go before 
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the magistrates for a license. We are not disposed to think 
that their privilegiwm of a monopoly in retailing spirits 
should expose them to this disadvantage ; and we hardly 
think*that, with the opening of the general liquor trade, the 
power at present exercised by local magistrates can be re- 
tained. 

We must, however, do the licensed victuallers the bare 
justice to admit that their objections to the Budget do not 
rest on this or any other sound economical principle. They 
know that, practically, the magistrates’ license tends to favour 
a monopoly ; and they candidly admit that their clamour is 
instigated by their very businesslike sense of the value of 
monopoly. As they entered the trade in drink when it was 
shackled and confined, they urge that it ought to be for ever 
restricted. Sixty millions of capital, or whatever it is, being 
invested “on the faith” of a restricted trade and of a mono- 
poly in compelling the public to swallow such wine, beer, 
and spirits, and at such prices, as the publicans and their 

trons, the distillers and brewers, think fit—what the 

icensed victuallers require is, that this monopoly should be 
held sacred as a national institution. Mr. Homer, a gentle- 
man selected as the spokesman of the deputation of licensed 
victuallers in their interview with Mr. GLapstone—pro- 
bably because his well-omened name might render him 
especially agreeable to the great Homeric critic— speaks 
out candidly. “The licensed victuallers thought they 
“had a claim for consideration on account of the fact that 
“ they had invested 60,000,000/. of capital in their business. 
“ The proposed change would be highly detrimental to their 
“ interests ;” and, as he afterwards expressed it, “it would 
“ be a gross injustice to the licensed victuallers to deprive 
“ them of vested rights and to depreciate their property.” 
The theory of protection and self and class interests has never 
been stated with a more beautiful and explicit simplicity. 
The issue is intelligible. There are about twelve great 
London brewing firms, and perhaps as many first-rate dis- 
tilleries ; and their vested rights must be preserved intact. 
Rights to do what? Rights to invest capital in public- 
houses, in order to compel their tenants to take such beve- 
rages as they choose to supply, and of what quality and at 
what price they please—rights to put such a pressure on 
those tenants, by lending capital and advancing money, as to 
force the publicans to drug and adulterate their commodities 
in order to secure a decent profit—rights to compel the public 
to take these adulterated commodities at the monopoly price, 
or to go without a necessary of life. These are the “vested 
“ rights” which we are asked to maintain. The principle 
of Mr. GLapstTonr’s proposal is to break up the monopoly of 
the liquor traffic—the principle of the publicans and their 
landlords is to continue it. And then see how the monopoly 
works as regards the consumer. It is impossible to get a 
decent luncheon at a moderate price without encountering 
the alcoholized atmosphere of the public-house, where ladies 
find it both unbecoming and unsafe to enter. Mr. Guap- 
STONE vindicates the extension of business to the pastrycook 
and restaurateur in the interests of the revenue. This 
und, however, is far too narrow, and we urge the 
policy of the proposed change on broader grounds. It may 
happen, and it does happen, that in very considerable towns, 
such as Oxford, it is impossible to get a luncheon, with even 
the moderate garnishing of a single glass of sherry or pale 
ale, except under the compulsion of entering the “ Mitre” or 
the “ Star,” at the immoderate charge of eighteen-pence, or 
probably two shillings—so stringent and comprehensive is 
the publicans’ monopoly. And to the cumbrous formalities 
by which a chop, or a patty, or a dozen of oysters can be 
swallowed, with the natural accompaniment of a glass of 
brown stout, the experience of all hungry souls bears suffi- 
cient witness. The victuallers seem to have forgotten the 
duty which their name imposes. What we get at their shops 
is all drink, and no victuals—what the Budget promises is 
victuals and drink in moderation and decency. We want 
meat and liquor—not the public-house refreshment of oceans 
of drugged beer, and rivers of gin, with a single mouldy 
biscuit. 

To do the CHANCELLOR of the Excuxquer simple justice, 
he has only betrayed an inchoate squeezeableness on the wrong 
point. ‘The deputation of publicans insisted, not without 
justice, as we have said, on the unfairness of subjecting their 
licenses to the magistrates and leaving those of the pastry- 
cooks to the Excise. And it is quite plain that the two 
classes ought to be placed on the same footing. But Mr. 
GLapDsToNE seemed disposed to yield to the suggestion that 
the magistrates should be empowered to issue the new 


licenses ; whereas the right course, as suggested at Liverpool, 
would be to relieve the magistrates from any connexion with 
licenses at all. The tendency of the magistrates’ power is 
to limit the number of houses of public entertainment, on 
the supposed ground that a certain amount of population can 
support only a certain number of victuallers. The interests 
of Free-trade, however, require this to be left to the ordinary 
laws of demand and supply. If it is right to prevent ex- 
cessive drinking by limiting the number of liquor-shops, it 
must be equally right to prevent excessive smoking or 
excessive consumption of spices by assigning only a certain 
number of tobacconists and a fixed proportion of grocers to 
population. 

The funniest part of the publicans’ assault on the Budget 
is that they come forward as champions of public morality ; 
and, consistently enough, the organ of the licensed victuallers 
is filled with rhetorical appeals to the religious world on the 
profligacy of extending the trade in intoxicating drinks. 
Quousque tandem abutere Gladstone patientiam nostram is 
the actual language used, in all its elegant Latinity, bya 
correspondent of the journal which is equally strong in its 
advocacy of the doctrines of free grace and restricted trade 
in strong drink ; and just as the old Scotch preacher, in-his 
exuberant charity, prayed for the puir deil, we are asked of 
our charity to pity the sorrows of the Social Evils of the 
Haymarket. Mr. GLApDsToNE proposes to double the license 
tariff of all night houses ; and while one correspondent of the 
publicans’ organ has the courage to propose (Feb.16) “a tax 
“on houses of ill-fame, as at Rome and elsewhere on the 
“ Continent,” Mr. Jonn Percivat, in the very same news- 
paper, complains “that we are induced by the Budget to 
“ squeeze the frail fair ones and their panderers by seeking 
“to eke out our resources by the wages of prostitution, 
“much to the detriment of that class for whose interests 
“ those houses are kept open till two or six o'clock in the 
“ morning.” 

We do not profess to enter into this curious objection to 
the Budget ; but it is a pretty moral consolation to find the 
licensed victuallers, who object to anything which shal] lessen 
the profits of street-walkers, coming out strong as the de- 
fenders of public morality. The ministers of all denomina- 
tions, the teetotallers, the advocates of the Maine Liquor 
Law, Temperance Societies, and Mr.Recorder HI, are sum- 
moned in fervid accents to be up and doing. But, curiously 
enough, this moral summons is sounded from the entrenched 
camp of the licensed victuallers, That publicans should be 
the fervid advocates of total abstinence is an ethical pheno- 
menon as curious as that Spain should pay its debts without 
compulsion. We highly applaud the zeal of these new con- 
verts to the moral duty of sobriety; and the homily, con- 
sidering the pulpit from which it is preached, has not been 
equalled since Graccuus enlarged on the crime of sedition, 
and Reynard the Fox preached on the sins of gluttony and 
thievery. We are, indeed, a moral people, when the pub- 
licans charge Mr. GLapstone with encouraging drunken- 
ness. Hidden saints are the glory of religion, and it is 
only in the last crisis of public virtue that we find 
out the lurking holiness of publicans and harlots, who 
have all along been moaning in spirit, and vexing 
their pious souls over the shocking depravity of the age in 
its sins of insobriety and uncleanness. What a flood of evils 
is about to be poured over the land by that immoral Budget : 
— Not only shall we have the working classes degraded by 
“ these temptations to intemperance, but our females and 
“ domestic servants, and even the children, will be tempted 
“to these places for their pennyworth of wine.” “These 
“ houses will become the regular resort of all the dissolute 
“men and abandoned women in London, and the facilities 
“which will be given to indulgence in immoral practices 
“ will make these places the high road to ruin.” “Let 
“ women,” we are solemnly warned by An Englishwoman, 
“be able to obtain wine at a pastrycook’s us easily as they 
“can an ice or a jelly, and,.my word for it, hundreds and 
“ thousands will avail themselves of the privilege beyond the 
“limit of health and refreshment.” These new licensed 
houses will be only places of “assignation” and worse crimes. 
This may be partially true, and it is certain that, with 


a free-trade in liquors, the powers of the police must 


be enlarged; but the curious thing is the quarter from 
which these terrible denunciations of evil come. The 
publican’s bar, though we knew it not, is the temple 
of all the cardinal virtues. Chastity sits enthroned on the 
existing spirit vat ; Sobriety’s chosen home is at the Chequers ; 
while Temperance dispenses its cooling beverage in the Pot 
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and Mutchkin. The reproof of sin is perhaps none the 
worse when Satan rebukes it ; but the most solid argument 
against this portion of the Budget is such a complaint as the 
following, which, for its condensed and admirable line of 
argument, and for its dray-horse strength of expression, merits 
general attention. “I am acquainted”—says a correspondent 
who boldly signs himself “ One whose Interests are Threat- 
“ ened ””—“ with a gentleman who, three months ago, gave the 
“ large sum of 10,000/. premium for a public-house, in con- 
“sideration of its being surrounded by factories, a large 
“working population, and two or three eating and coffee 
“ houses in close proximity. This house has hitherto always 
“ enjoyed the privilege of serving these eating-houses—hence 
“ the reason of its commanding so great a price. Now, should 
“this Budget be endorsed, of course these eating and coffee- 
“house keepers will gladly avail themselves of the opportu- 
“ nity thus presented to them of supplying the wants of their 
“ customers from their own cellars. The instant this takes 
* place, the value of this man’s property is diminished at 
“east 3000/. or 4oool.” A hard case, indeed; and we 
freely admit its certainty. And of course, when we have 
to choose between the interests of all that large working 
population, with the two or three eating-house proprietors, 
on the one hand, aud that of the gentleman who has invested 
his 10,000/. in the public-house, on the other, no man who 
has bowels of compassion tenderer than those of Mr. Guap- 
STONE and Mr. Cospen can hesitate about duty. On the 
whole, we should recommend this line of argument, in that 
particular quarter from which it emanates, as being rather 
more to the purpose than the parallel column which gives us 
such edifying appeals to “the clergy, temperance societies, 
“and all friends of decency, order, and morality, to avert 
“this public calamity, which will encourage drunkenness, 
“ legalize immorality, offer every opportunity and temptation 
“ to vice, crime, and debauchery, and turn London, from one 
“ end to the other, into one huge café.” 


SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


it is highly creditable to the general good sense of the country 
that Sir Robert Peel should have been the first person who 
thought the obvious jests about boys playing at soldiers, and fat 
lawyers being promoted from serjeants to be serjeant-majors, 
worth picking up for the sake of throwing ridicule on one of the 
most important national movements that have been witnessed in 
this country for many years. It is not, perhaps, to be appre- 
hended that these very small jokes shonld have any real effect ; 
but it is very important that an institution which can only be 
supported by considerable sacrifices of time and trouble should 
be protected by public good sense from that foolish ridicule 
which is so often, and unhappily so successfully, — against 
every attempt to be of use to individuals or to the community 
which rises in the least degree above the most common-place 
evel. 

All the jokes that can be made about Volunteering are mere 
variations on the phrase “playing at soldiers.” They are dif- 
ferent ways of imputing that the spirit of the whole movement 
is puerile and affected, and of predicting that its results will be 
worthless. We believe that such imputations are grossly unjust, 
and that it shows a mixture of thoughtlessness and folly to make 
them which cannot be seen without deep regret in one who 
bears an illustrious name. If Sir Robert Peel’s language has 
any definite meaning at all, it must mean that civilians can never 
be of any use in the defence of the country, and that they must 
leave that object entirely in the hands of the fleet and the regular 
army ; for there can be no doubt that, if they ever can co-operate 
with them, the organization which is at present being brought 
to perfection is the very best of all possible means of teaching 
them todo so. Every one must be the best judge of what his own 
sense of honour and dignity requires, and possibly if the country 
were—under any one of several not impossible contingencies—to 
be suddenly invaded by a French army superior in force to our 
own regular troops, Sir Robert Peel would feel that in payin 
his share of the taxes he had done all that was required of a ool 
Englishman towards the defence of his native land, and would see 
the Zouaves mounting’ guard in Whitehall and at St. James's 
Palace with regret, but without shame. Few persons, we should 
hope, would envy his feelings. We cannot all be the sons 
of great statesmen and the brothers of gallant sailors, but 
there are many hundred thousand men engaged in peaceful oc- 
cupations in this country who would feel that, if such a calamity 
were to happen without their having done all that strong arms 
and stout hearts (which are not the exclusive property of regular 
troops) could do to prevent it, they would have to sneak through 
the rest of their lives with a brand of infamy and cowardice upon 
them which nothing could ever efface. There are duties which 
cannot be delegated, and the defence, in the last resort, of all that 
men hold dear is one of them. If foreign troops were levying 
contributions in London, and if our laws, our liberties, and our very 
lives were at their mercy, could we quiet our consciences under 


that intolerable and unutterable infamy by the reflection that we 
had raised a considerable army, which had been unfortunately 
beaten? To every man who was not disabled by sickness or old 
age, the question would come, Why did you not die yourself 
rather than submit? Were you so feeble, so cowardly, so supine, 
or so wretchedly engrossed in making money, that you could not 
learn to fire a shot or to thrust a bayonet in the defence of that 
which is worth ten thousand times more than your wretched and 
disgraced existence? There are probably in this country con- 
siderably more than a million young men, in the very flower of 


their age, and superior in physical strength, in courage, and in 


aptitude for every sort of manly exercise, to any similar popula- 
tion in the world, who, if they took Sir Robert Peel’s advice, 
might have to ask themselves such questions as these in the 
event of an invasion, for it is obvious that Volunteering can only 
be useless now, on the supposition that the Volunteers would be 
useless then. 

Nothing short of maintaining the absolute uselessness of a 
Volunteer force in the extreme case of invasion could justify Sir 
Robert Peel's language, and such an assertion is so extravagantly 
absurd that it reallydoesnot require argument. Thatcivilians of the 
military age are in no way inferior to soldiers, either in activity, 
in hardihood, or in physical strength, is a proposition of the 
trath of which no one who opens his eyes can doubt. Even if 
the drilling of the volunteers is to be described as playing at 
soldiers, it may be as well to remember that athletic games are 
by no means contemptible things. Shooting, hunting, cricket, 
boating, mountaineering, are all in the nature of games; but to 
play at them with spirit and success requires qualities which it 
would be absurd in any one, and especially absurd in a soldier, to 
despise. Now, the classes which play at such games as these with 
the greatest amount of vigour and daring are the very classes 
from which most of the volunteer companies are supplied; and 
if they display anything like the energy in their new pursuit 
which fhany hundreds of them have already displayed in their 
old ones, it is idle to say that their services would be merely con- 
temptible or ridiculous. If Sir Robert Peel would pay a visit to 
the banks of the Cam, the Isis, or the Thames on any fine after- 
noon in summer, he would see many scores of young and athletic 
men devoting themselves, merely for amusement, to the ve 
hardest labour to which muscles and sinews can be put. He 
would see them drilled to move together with the most exact 
obedience to the word of command, and to go through com- 
plicated motions requiring a large amount of strength and 
skill with the most exact and mechanical regularity. In the 
autumn, he might see men tramping all day, with guns on their 
shoulders, over moors, through stubble fields and covers on the 
sides of Scotch mountains, or by the banks of rocky and inac- 
cessible rivers. If he went to Switzerland, he would see people 
clambering over glaciers and precipices where the chamois cannot 
pees, sleeping on the rocks pt st the line of eternal snow, and 

ewing staircases out of the ice to ascend peaks where no human 
foot ever rested before. Nay, on every village-green he will see 
scores of cricketers on any summer evening. If he inquired who 
these people were, he would find that they are the very men 
whose claims to be of the least use in the defence of their country 
appear so absurd to him—lawyers, merchants, and tradesmen, 
who have not lost in their chambers and counting-houses and 
shops that love which is natural to all Englishmen for open-air 
and hardy exercise, and for the excitement and adventure of any 
pursuit which throws a man on his own resources and teaches him 
to know his own strength. It seems to us that, if such men are 
encouraged to play at soldiers to as much purpose and with as 
much interest as their ancestors played at archery, and as they 
themselves play at cricket and boating and Alpine climbing, th 
need not be afraid to accept the challenge of any Continental clu 
which may come over here to have a match ; and if the amateurs 
were to beat the professional players it would not be for the first 
time. For our own parts, we would bet on eleven of All England 
against the best eleven in France. 

There is, no doubt, one point on which Sir Robert Peel may have 
the best of the controversy, unless the spirit of the country and 
the support of all who have any weight whatever in the matter 
puts him in the wrong. Ifthe Volunteer movement does really 
die out like a mere flash in the pan, all those who have 
been concerned in it will have richly deserved all the 
ridicule which can be bestowed upon them. The object of 
volunteering is to make invasion impossible, to put an end to 
panics, and to give the country that position in Europe to 
which its immense wealth and strength justly entitle it. 
When the strong man is armed he is likely to keep his 
goods in peace ; but so long as he is unarmed, he is never in a 
thoroughly safe and dignifie ition with respect to those who 
are nearly as strong as he. For many years past we have never 
been brought into unsatisfactory relations with France without 
being thrown into a state of most undignified alarm and most 
anxious calculation as to the possibility and probability of the 
march of a French army to London. A aaik and permanent 
Volunteer force would put an end to this in the most natural and 
constitutional way. Nothing else would, except an increase of 
the regular army to the Continental standard, and this would be 
a remedy worse than the disease. It would be totally intolerable 
to have 200,000 regular troops loitering over the whole surface 
of the country, and proving by thei presence that the boldest 
and freest nation in the world had solemnly declared itself inca- 
pable of defending its own liberties by any other mode than that 
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of creating a separate military caste, which has been fatal to liberty 
and prosperity wherever it has existed. A small regular army is 
necessary for many pee We have many garrisons ; we have 
had, and no doubt shall have again, foreign wars, and such a force 
would, in case of need, be invaluable at home ; but the people of 
England cannot, without disgrace, give up the principal share in 
their own defence, and they cannot, without great imprudence, 
rely exclusively, as they formerly did, upon the sea and the fleet. 
We must therefore defend ourselves in our own proper persons ; 
and the duty of every man who has at heart the greatness and 
safety of the country is to strengthen the hands of those who 
take upon themselves this duty by every means in his power. It 
is a duty, and a most solemn Be important one; and it is the 
business of us all to see that it is not looked upon as child’s play, 
but that it is set upon a foundation solid enough to last as long as 
the nation itself. Mor this reason we view with the greatest satis- 
faction, and with the best hopes for their success, the efforts 
which are being made in all directions to countenance Volunteering 
at the public schools, the Universities, and every other centre in 
which the rising generation may be taught how to defend their 
country. As to the usefulness of such efforts, we will only say 
that we utterly disbelieve in the existence of any force on this 
earth which could get the better of the whole body of the English 
people skilled in the use of deadly weapons and fighting for their 
very existence. Ifany one wishes to know what several hundred 
thousand trained Englishmen would be able, in case of need, to do 
in and for England, let him reflect on what some thirty thousand 
Englishmen did when taken by surprise and scattered over the 
whole of India. There were Velantoese at Lucknow and Agra 
om pm ; but those who met them had very little cause to 
augh. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


boys is only one part of the French system of education 

that is at all striking or worth copying, and that is the great 
attention paid by the French to their own language. They not 
only make their young people understand the niceties of grammar 
and idiom, and familiarize them with the writings of the safer 
standard authors, but they lay great stress on proper pronuncia- 
tion, and on all that goes to make up good expression of thought 
both in conversation and on paper. The consequence is that the 
French, both in talkin or writing, express themselves better 
than any other people. We do not, however, wish to see the same 
Po adopted in England merely that we may eclipse or rival 
the French in the arts of expression. We wish to see the regular 
and laborious study of English adopted as a part of English edu- 
cation, and especially of the education of girls, because there is 
no branch of education which is more educative, which leads to 
more practical and fertile results, and effects more thoroughly 
the objects at which education aims. The study of our own 
language has the great advantage of making us take great pains 
with regard to a subject which interests us throughout the whole of 
our lives. Every day we speak and write English, and if we once 
speak and write good English, we have the pleasure of practisin 
constantly an art in which we excel. The study of Englis 
grammar, and of the construction of English sentences, has also the 
great advantage of giving just as much of an insight into logic and 
mental philosophy as can be gained without a much more thorough 
attention to those sciences Se can be bestowed by women. Of 
course it is important to have a second, and possibly a third, 
language to compare with the English ; and English grammar is 
better understood when French grammar and German grammar 
are known. But unless the pad of English is made the prin- 
cipal “- there is nothing illustrated by the materials of illus- 
tration. How good, again, it is that even ladies should speak 
with precision, everybody is agreed ; but people are apt to sup- 
pose that Cpg~ in language—the right use of the right then 
—comes all of itself, like the babies in the strawberry-beds. It 
is, on the contrary, so difficult to talk or write precisely, that the 
art is one which well-educated people go on learning to the end 
of their lives. We may add that the knowledge of the English 
language has the attraction of giving a stamp that is wholly out 
of the reach of vulgar imitation. Every process of female edu- 
cation is copied from the higher by the lower classes. The 
daughters of the smallest country tradesmen speak French and 
German, play Beethoven, draw chalk hezds, and write bills in 
the most elegantly-sloped handwriting. But at present none but 
ladies can speak English ; and as even they have ample room for 
advancing in correctness and delicacy of. language, they may 
soothe the labour which the study of English will cost them by 
reflecting that they will thus retain their relative superiority in 
the point where it is most incontestable. The time may come 
when all the subjects of some descendant of the Queen will speak 
periest English ; but that will be in the happy days when every 

nglishman will dine off roast beef. 

At this particular period of history, it is more particularly 
necessary that English should be studied than it is ordinarily. 
For the language is liable to a great risk of deterioration. It 
is spoken in every quarter of the globe, and by millions of per- 
sons exposed to very different influences. The worst aberrations 
from purity of style thus produced are not very likely to prevail 
in the mother country, where the standard will always be mainly 
set by persons of high cultivation. But lesser faults are likel 
to be adopted even here, and especially when they are adapted 
from admiration of a bad model. The example, perhaps, is first 


set by some favourite author. He is slightly imitated here. 
This imitation sets the fashion in America. He is greatly imitated 
there; and then this increase of imitation tells on us, and he is 
imitated here ten times as much as before. Several authors, for 
instance, whom we do not care to particularize, have fostered the 
habit of using grand vague expressions which conceal a very 
small amount of meaning under a seemingly deep and epigrammatic 
word or phrase. This has been copied and recopied until even 
clever people have come to employ terms that are supposed 
to be profound and startling, but which have either no meaning, 
or a meaning most remotely connected with that which the terms 
employed ought to convey. A book has very recently been published 
in America, containing the literary remains of a great literary star, 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. A casual reader may open on an essay 
upon the writings of Emerson, and he will there find a passage 
in which the lady informs us that “the lectures of Emerson were 
not so much lectures as theogonies.” If she had gone on to say 
that they were even more like brickbats than theogonies, she would 
searcely have added to the obscurity of her expression. The 
authors whom she admired had taught her to jump at hard mys- 
terious words when she was not quite sure what she meant to 
say, and she jumped at “theogony,” and evidently thought she had 
managed to do herself credit, and throw new and important light 
on the value of Emerson’s writings. Nor is it only because the 
wide circle of popular admiration tends to | eran a repetition of 
the faults of popular authors that English deserves especial study 
now, but also because there are now many terms being introduced 
into the language which, legitimate and useful in themselves, 
ought to be employed with the greatest caution. These terms 
are borrowed generally from Continental nations, and are useful 
because they express at once the looseness and extent of modern 
thought, but are dangerous because od a easily be made to 
cover an entire haziness and thinness of thought. As examples, we 
may give such expressions as “ the Eastern or Italian question,” 
development,” “influence,” “interests,” “officious,” “ssthetic,” 
“subjective.” It is foolish to avoid such expressions altogether. 
They are not to be ranked with calling lectures theogonies ; but 
they are indefinite terms, and can only be used by precise thinkers 
and writers with the due degree of want of precision. Frenchmen, 
and Englishmen who have adopted a Continental style, often 
use such expressions so carelessly and profusely that the little 
thought they have to convey melts away in the vapour of their 
language. 

It is, certainly, much easier to lay down generally that Eng- 
lish should be studied than to say how it isto be studied. But 
the study must evidently be divided into two branches—the study 
of the language itself, and the study of the authors who have 
written it best. The mere rules of grammar may be assumed to 
be known. The next step is to understand the principles on 
which these rules are founded. Then comes the examination 
into the meaning of the words, and the distinction between 
words having a superficial resemblance. Fortunately this portion 
of the general subject has been treated by writers so able and 
interesting as Archbishop Whately and Dean Trench. There is 
also much labour to be expended in acquiring the art of continu- 
ous narrative, and this is a point to which especial attention is 
very sensibly directed in French education. Young people can- 
not be expected to compose original essays worth much, but they 
may learn how to give summaries of what they read, and to tell a 
story straight through without losing the point, hurrying to the 
conclusion, or wandering into unnecessary details. Few persons, 
again, can say what they mean, or know what they mean to say. 
By nature, perhaps, we Bow: all got a rudimentary tendency to 
call Emerson’s lectures theogonies, although geod influences and 
good fortune have nipped this tendency in the bud. Proper 
education would, we may be sure, have prevented the unhapp 
Amezican lady who used this expression from employing it. It is. 
within the power of teachers to do very much to produce 
purity and accuracy of expression. ey can make their 
pupils write their best. They can cut out all the hard 
and fine words, and, having first made the intended sense clear, 
they can have it a ng in the simplest possible language. 
At present, the teachers would probably find themselves rather 
incompetent to teach English, but, if a resolution were made 
that this should be the chief part of education, so much intelli- 

ence and industry would be directed into the channel that 

nglish would be taught pore At first, there would be a 
great deal of pedantry, and rules would be taught and enforced 
with a silly minuteness. But there must be a beginning to every- 
thing, and soon English would be at least as well taught as 
Greek is at a public school. 

The study of English means, however, a pe deal more than 
the study of style. It means the study of English literature, an 
ag a a with the thoughts of the greatest Englishmen, and 
a knowledge of their lives and actions. Hardly any feeling is 
more valuable to cultivate than a pride in England founded on 
knowledge, just as few feelings are more dangerous and absurd 
than a national pride founded on ignorance. If persons of 
ordinary education had been made in youth to read carefully a 
large portion of the English classics, had studied in detail the 
critical periods of English history, and had been taught to 

icture to themselves the lives and characters of eminent 
nglishmen, tliey would have through life a basis of self- 
respect, and a very valuable standard of taste. It would 
be going a great deal too far to say that any education 
whatever will entirely preserve each generation from its own 
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favourite errors of taste. In spite of all their training, and of 
their acquaintance with their standard authors, the French are 
continually guilty of literary faults unrivalled in England. We 
have never got quite so low as to think we could produce an effect 
by breaking up a paragraph into a series of sentences printed 
separately. But in England there is much more literary activit 
than in France, and every improvement made here would tell 
much more certainly and rapidly than there. There are many 
books that impose on British readers which we may be sure 
would be unpalatable to a public accustomed from childhood to 
read the best English and imbued with the sound English sense 
of this and preceding generations. It must be sennecienels also, 
that in this country we all start with a knowledge of a book 
written in the best style that the country canshow. The English 
Bible is a masterpiece of English, and a very little attention 
directed to its excellences would make these excellences a standard 
of what English should be. Of course, differences of taste will 
still prevail. There 1s no one form of style that is in itself the 
best. The English of De Quincey or Lord Macaulay is as good 
as the English of Southey or Addison. For most purposes a 
simple style is most suitable; and it has the great advantage 
that, when attained, it does not bear the impress of obvious imi- 
tation ; whereas an admirer of De Quincey or Lord Macaulay is 
detected at once, and loses a portion of his credit because he seems 
to shine in borrowed feathers. A quiet style, very intelligible, 
and only brilliant or pointed because it is the vehicle of lively 
thought, is the most effective for most purposes to most minds. 
The English of Mr. Thackeray, for example, is as good working 
English as has ever been written. But this is all we can say. 
Ornate, elevated, and sonorous English is capital in its way and 
in its proper place; and nothing could be more undesirable than 
to instil a pedantic notion that there was some great idol of style 
to whom all should bow down. If young people are made ac- 
ae we with the best models of different styles, they will choose 
or their own favourite reading the one with which their native 
tastes have most affinity. 


In some of the places of public and private education the study 
of English has already been made a part of the course of instruc- 
tion. Experience only will show how far this can be advan- 
tageously extended. For boys, the study of the classical lan- 
guages and of mathematics is the great requisite, in favour of 
which almost everything else must be sacrificed. It is at home 
that the study of English~ should be chiefly promoted for boys. 
But for girls it might be made the chief part of education. All 
good judges and good teachers lament the present system of girls’ 
education. It is all cramming, and with such very poor results. 
After all is over, girls know very little and care about less. Most 
girls are decidedly stupid, and what good can cramming of the 
most barren and repulsive kind do to stupid girls? We should 
consider what wewant women to be. That they should be trained to 
be good and generous is by far the first thing, but we must not con- 
sider that part of their education now. The next thing is that they 
should be well-mannered and healthy. The third requisite is that 
they should know how to express themselves—should have a right 
standard in judging books and men, and public and private life. 
This is chiefly to be acquired by the study of English. The fourth 
requisite is that they should know how to bear rule in a house- 
hold; and, as we said last week, the study of cookery is a very 
important aid in gaining this knowledge. These are all the 
essentials; forwe are to suppose writing, arithmetic, and geography 
learnt as matters of course in early childhood. For not one of 
these essentials is cramming at all necessary. The gain of knowing 
French is in many ways so great that its acquisition should also 
in most cases be made compulsory; and if a young lady has a 
turn for music or drawing, she may as well cultivate it. But if 
education is not to be a mere system of cramming, it is obvious 
how much the importance of studying English will be increased ; 
for it is here that the real honest labour of education will be 
bestowed, and it is here that education, once begun, will never 
be ended through life. 


THE GREAT FIGHT. 


Ww can venture to speak of the great event fixed for the 16th 
of April without any danger of not being understood. It 
is beginning to be known, even in circles where sporting news- 
apers are never seen, that the fight between Tom Sayers and 
awe. called the Benicia Boy, is to take place on the day 
named ; and it is evident to every one who observes what is passing 
in society, that both in Great Britain and the United States this 
battle is regarded with an unusually deep and extensive interest. 
The explanation of this change of sentiment towards prize-fighting 
is to be found, we think, in various circumstances. In the first 
place, the international character which has been ascribed to the 
approaching contest gives to it an importance which an ordina 
match between two Englishmen, arranged perhaps for the benefit 
of a few sporting publicans, could not claim. Weare by no 
means sure that this match has not attained its world-wide 
fame contrary to the intention of the parties principally con- 
cerned. It is of course the business of Tom Sayers, as 
Champion of England, to answer all worthy challengers ; but we 
believe that his opponent rather declines the honour which has 
been thrust upon om of representing the pugilism of America. 
He is reported to have said that he has come to England to > 
Tom Sayers, because he wishes to fight him, and for no o' 


/reason. Nevertheless, the public appears to be determined to 


look upon the Benicia Boy as the champion of the United States, 
and to treat the issue of this fight as a matter of national im- 
portance. 

But it seems to us that there is another and a deeper reason me 4 
rize-fighting is likely to ~— some of the consideration whic 
it enjoyed fifty years ago. The truth is, that the minds of men 
are being carried more and more every day towards the subjects 
which chiefly interested them when the Ring was supported by 
the wealthy and the noble, just as openly and generally as the 
Race-course now is. Amid the din of prolonged war, prize-fighting 
reached its highest, as in the slumber of profound peace it 
sunk to its lowest point. There is much in the modern pro- 
ceedings of the Ring which nobody can defend, and much more 
which many wiil dislike ; but as soon as it is generally felt that 


fighting in sober earnest may possibly become every man’s highest: 


duty, any imitation of actual battle which calls forth courage, 
skill, and perseverance, is certain to acquire popularity, in spite 
of adjuncts which are coarse and brutal, and such as sensitive 
natures shrink from with intense disgust. Ina country where it 
is known that honour and property are only safe so long as its 
citizens are ready to fight in their defence, the nature which loves 
fighting for its own sake will always command respect. A man 
like Tom Sayers, who left his business as a bricklayer from mere 
devotion to boxing, possesses, we may say, a character which, in 
proportion as it prevails among Englishmen, will make this 
country feared abroad and safe at home. We hope and believe 
that there are many thousands like him in strength and spirit, 
but sticking to their business, whatever it be, steadily, and yet 
ready for a fight with any one who may think fit to challen 
them, and looking upon the use of arms, not as a disa ble 
duty, but as a pleasant interlude in the daily routine of life. 

It may surprise some persons, but it is nevertheless true, that 
Tom Sayers and the Benicia Boy furnish at the present moment 
an example which deserves to be generally imitated. For what, 
let us ask, is the course of training which these champions must 
undergo at their country quarters during the weeks which pre- 
cede the fight? The first principle necessary to be observed is 
“to keep the body in temperance, soberness, and chastity.” 
Indeed, the leading rules which guide the judicious trainer might 
almost all be found in the New Testament. ‘To keep under 
the body, and bring it into subjection,” is a precept of which no 
one knows the value better than the successful prize-fighter. 
The maxim, “so run that ye may obtain,” is frequently forgotten 
by the candidates for literary and scientific and forensic eminence, 
but never by the aspirant to the honour of the champion’s belt. 
The boxer knows that he is nothing without training, and ac- 
cordingly he trains diligently. But, as the Oracle of the Ring 

uts it, ‘‘ the mass of mankind who indulge in excesses of every. 
Find—je too much eating, drinking, sleep, sloth, smoking, &e.— 
would go through the task of life, would discharge their respective 
duties much better, far quicker, and with vastly greater ease to 
themselves, did they submit to training.” e believe this is 
true of every one of life’s duties ; but it is in an eminent degree 
true of a duty which many men have lately undertaken to per- 
form—we mean the duty of Volunteer riflemen. A great paré 
of the doubt which veteran officers entertain as to the utility cf 
Volunteers would be dissipated if the precepts laid down for 
general training in Fistiana were diligently acted upon during 
the next three months. We should then see bodies of active, 
patient, Volunteer soldiers ready to bear at least as much fatigue 
as any regiment of the Line, and to bear it with more 
cheerfulness. ‘It is not demanded of professional men 
that they should train rigidly like the boxer. ‘heir oceu- 
pations would not permit it; but to imitate his mode of 
training as far as circumstances will allow.” The training which 
is here recommended depends only upon diet and exercise. A 
man who had habitually practised it lately showed himself able, 
at more than seventy years of age, to walk from London to Can- 
terbury. . “‘ Depend upon it,” says the author of Fistiana, “ that 
man had been a temperate, a sober, nay, a chaste man.” He bids 
his readers look for their enngee to the savages of North 
America, “ whose lives from childhood to old age were a long 
hard course of rigid training.” Those savages, he says, were ever 
watchful, ever exercising themselves. They commanded their 

assions. They became tough as the ash of their mountains, 
They consumed what nature required, and no more. And 
this is the model which the boxer must set before himself 
in training, and which should also be studied by eve 
Englishman who desires to serve his country with the fi 
capacity which Heaven has given him. The boxer’s mode of life 
ought to be so simple and natural that it is to be feared that in 
London only a distant imitation of it would be possible. He 
is to rise with the sun, and in summer-time he is also to goto bed 
with it. His food is to be beef and mutton, plainly cooked, country- 
made bread, and a very moderate allowance of genuine home- 
brewed beer. If possible, let him avoid tea and coffee altogether ; 
but ifthe habit of taking them cannot be wholly laid aside, he must 
be content to drink them cold. But he will do far better to give 
them up entirely, and to take at his breakfast water-gruel. “ At 
any hour of the day or night let no man who seeks health deny 
himself all-potent water-gruel.” Perhaps we cannot better convey 
a notion of the strictness of the precepts set forth in Fistiana 
than by saying that water-gruel is the only luxury .with regard 
to which the author omits to insist upon his golden rale of 
“ moderation—moderation—moderation.” 
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Such, then, are the limits of sensual enjoyment prescribed to the 
combatants in the interval before the fight. Of the active duties 
of a boxer in training—of his walking, running, sparring with his 
preceptor, pummelling away at stuffed sacks, and wielding clubs 
and dumb-bells—it is enough to say, that when the day of battle 
comes, it is often felt as a relief from the more severe punishment 
of the preparation. Many a pugilist has exulted in his escape 
from his trainer’s hands into GS adversary’s, just as, in armies 
where a severe discipline prevails, the actual duties of a cam- 

ign come to be looked upon as a sort of holiday. And we be- 

ieve, from the character of the men, that the 16th of April will 

be awaited by Sayers and Heenan in the same cheerful spirit. It 
is to be hoped that the American’s demand for a fair field and no 
favour will be conceded. If the Ring is ever to regain its ancient 
reputation, the first step will be to make sure that all the pro- 
ceedings in it are above suspicion of partiality in umpires, or of 
dishonesty in combatants. If that condition could be fulfilled, 
we think that neither the danger to life and limb, nor the repul- 
sive features of a prize-fight, would prevent these exhibitions from 
now recovering a good deal of the popularity which they enjoyed 
during the last great war. Even Mr. Williams, who is so 
shocked at ore 4 and naval flogging, has counted the fists of 
Lambeth among the means of defence available against a French 
invasion. Certainly, if there were in Lambeth ten thousand 
volunteers capable of administering to an enemy the 
terrible upper-cut of the Champion, we might safely reckon 
upon them to put hors de combat a large hostile force by the use 
only of the rie oy and simplest of all weapons. We venture to 
suggest that, after the opinion he has expressed of the value 
of pugilistic skill, it would only be right of Mr. Williams to dis- 
play the Champion’s colours in the House of Commons. We are 
told that they are made of the finest silk, and that the design is 
most beautifully executed. It is, “ the standard of England in 
the centre, the British lion rampant in each corner, upon a cream- 
coloured ground, with a crimson border.” This must be a very 
neat thing, and would look uncommonly well upon Mr. Williams. 
But whoever wears these colours, we do hope that they will be 
sullied by no unfairness towards a foreigner whose friends upon 
the field may be but few. If the Ring can on this occasion 
prove itself capable of honesty, the world will not in future be so 
much surprised, as probably it now is, on hearing that patience, 
temperance, and self-control are often displayed by prize-figliters 
in a very high and rare degree. 


THE OPPOSITION IN FRANCE. 


—— is nothing which more forcibly strikes the English- 

man in Paris than the contrast between the bright and 
careless life which fills the streets, and the discontent which he 
everywhere finds when he looks below the surface. Nowhere 
does the general aspect of things exhibit so little to alarm, but 
hardiy in any city of the world is the breach between the Govern- 
ment and all that is best in the — so wide and so pro- 
found. We propose very briefly to pass in review the various 
sections of the Opposition, and to try to estimate what are their 
chances of bringing about a change. 

And, first, we may put on one side all those politicians who are, 
par excellence, the partisans of fallen dynasties. Neither Legiti- 
mists nor Orleanists can do — as isolated sections. The 
future may belong to one or other, or to both united. Into this 
ee we shall enter on a future day; but it is obvious that 
they will depend, for any success which they may have, on their 
power of being able to attract to themselves some of the other 
elements of opposition. The most numerous and powerful body 
of malcontents is pore nor me | the extreme Republican party. 
They are the best organized—they are the most daring. They 
alone are ready to issue into the streets with their weapons in their 
hands, and without waiting for any military pronunciamento, if 
the turn of the wheel of fortune gives them an opportunity. It 
is against them that the Government is most severe. As soon as 
a workman who is known to entertain Socialist opinions becomes 
too influential in his factory, the eye of the police is upon him. 
He is a fortunate man if he has never been the object of 
“measures of administrative precaution,” or condemned in a 
political trial. If he has, he will disappear some morning, and 

ple will ask no questions. What redress has he?—the press 
is gagged. Is he in some distant town of France P—who can 
te 


It is difficult to say who are the leaders of this party. There 
are men beyond the frontier whose names are rallying cries, and 
who might have a part to play in a revolution. Louis Blanc, 
Blanqui, Proudhon, have all their friends. Ledru Rollin would 
seem to have lost much of his influence. In all probability, how- 
ever, the true leaders are unknown persons, whose names would 
become famous over half the world if the demon of Revolution 
were once again unloosed. An eminent Republican once re- 
marked to us—‘ In the last ten years a new France has grown 
up, as to the opinions of which we can only guess vaguely. 

ousands and tens of thousands of workmen now speculate on 
political subjects, and try to cultivate. themselves. Strangely 
enough, their favourite system of self-education is to read largely 
the old French classics. They think that it is by these studies 
that we are their superiors. What their exact tenets are, we 
cannot say, but they have a profound distrust of all the class to 
which we belong—of every man who wears a black coat.” 


The Republican world of Paris is an under-world. The writer is 
free to confess that he was astonished to find so few Republicans 
in the most educated class. He left England with the impression 
that a well-regulated Republic was the form of Government most 
suited to France. He returned fully persuaded that the form of 
Republic which has—at least in our Soy—taeth chance of esta- 
blishing itself in that country, is not the ordered Republic towards 
which European society is perhaps moving, but one of a strongly 
Socialistic tinge—a Republic which could hardly last, but would 
again end in a military despotism. 

With regard to the Secret Societies which were so much talked 
of a few years ago, we have no information. That they exist is 
certain. The influence of the Italian Secret Societies, brought 
to bear upon the Emperor in a sufficiently emphatic way, had 
much to do with the present state of things in the Peninsula, and 
we doubt not that their French correlatives have great power. 
It is also quite indisputable that there are many persons in 
France who firmly believe that nothing will be right till, as they 
ag it, “ the guillotine has promenaded through the country.” 

e believe, however, that such desperadoes have but few repre- 
sentatives, though “not none,” amongst the better class. We 
could ourselves mention only one name. 

From the émeutiers of St. Antoine and St. Marceau—we ass 
to the opposite pole of social life—to the frondeurs of the salons 
and the Jnstitut. And here we may pause for a moment to cor- 
rect an erroneous impression which we have found in this country 
even among the best informed. The Imperial Government, 
while it crushes everything like public discussion and tramples 
into dust meetings, lectures, and all our apparatus for ventilating 
on questions, is sufficiently tolerant of conversation in private 

ouses. The Emperor must know as well as any one else the 
estimation in which he is held by Parisian society ; and his law- 
officers might no doubt find many opportunities of annoyance if 
the Imperial will set them to work. Louis Napoleon, however, 
has, to do him justice, the good sense to allow much that might 
be dangerous if suppressed to effervesce in talk, and is content 
to allow epigrams to temper despotism as best they may. Any- 
thing like political combination would be stopped instantly, and 
an attempt to found a too political salon, some little time ago, was 
promptly put down ; but political chat is voted harmless at the 
Tuileries, and we could mention one well-known drawing-room 
of which a friend of ours said with much truth—* This is the 
large room at Brooks’s translated into French.” 

The opposition of the Institut, which, so to speak, runs into 
this, has a more serious character. The Palais Mazarin has 
inherited some portion of the power of the Palais Bourbon. Far 
be it from us to echo the base words which were uttered by some 
of the organs of public opinion in this country on the appearance 
of M. Villemain’s pamphlet. We deeply regret the publication 
of that work. We deeply regret the attitude which many poli- 
ticians of his school have taken up on the Italian question; but 
we protest against any attacks directed against a body of men 
who cannot be held in too great honour. The Jnstitut is now 
in some sort the House of Peers of France. An admission into 
one of the five Academies is the highest privilege to which any 
Frenchman of noble mind can at present look forward. It is 
for this reason that an election like that of Lacordaire is of so 
great importance. Undoubtedly there are persons in France 
who deserve a seat in the Académie Fr se far better than 
the eloquent Dominican; but for the moment it is above all 
things necessary to prevent Imperialism becoming strcng in the 
last refuge of Constitutional opinion. The literary Opposition, 
whether represented by men like M. Michelet working her from 
the agitation of contemporary politics in honourable poverty, or 
by writers who, like M. Prevost-Paradol, contrive to harass the 

wers that be by the keenness of their satire without giving the 

inister of the Interior an opportunity of destroying the journals 
with which they are connected, is also worthy of our respect ; 
but, as is likewise the case with the preceding sections, it is suffi- 
ciently clear that no revolution can be inaugurated by its means. 

The French clergy may for the moment be considered as in 
opposition ; but as their indignation against the existing order of 
things has merely been excited by the events of the last few 
months, and might perhaps be calmed at any time by certain 
obvious measures, we do not attach very great importance to it as 
an element of revolution. Speaking generally, the priesthood in 
France is now remarkable alike for the purity of its morals and 
the mediocrity of its intelligence. It would a difficult to name 
six distinguished men amongst its countless battalions. The 
Bishop of Orleans (M. Dupanloup) is probably at this moment 
its most eminent member. Of course, in the event of the sudden 
death of the Emperor, or any great complication with forei 
Powers, the Bonaparte dynasty might find that, in attacking the 
Pope, it had lost one of its most powerful instruments ; and then 
it would become a matter of immense moment to ascertain into 
what scale the Church would throw its weight. 

The opposition of the Paris Bar,being based on the only grounds 
with which we have any sympathy, is deserving of more atten- 
tion. We are unfortunately unable to express any opinion as to 
the political sentiments of the advocates in the provinces, but 
nearly all the more distinguished names of the Palais de Justice 
belong to the Opposition. Had the Government decided to 
carry on the prosecution which they commenced against M. de 
Montalembert for his recent article in the Correspondant, it is 
probable that M. Berryer and M. Dufaure would have made the 
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defence an occasion for a tremendous onslaught on the existing 
régime, and people looked forward with great interest to the trial 
during the month of December, because it was thought that it 
would synchronize with the meeting of the Congress. 

Two of the bright, though lesser, lights of the Paris bar have 
succeeded in forcing their way into the Corps Legislatif, in spite 
of the opposition of the Government. The first of these, M. Jules 
Favre, is well known in England as the defender of Orsini. The 
other, M. Emile Ollivier, who is still a young man, is the 
son of a well-known Republican, and was himself Commissary at 
Marseilles in 1848. He brings to the discussions, or rather to 
the monologues, of the Chamber moderate Republican opinions, 
the ardent eloquence of Provence, and an English spirit of com- 
promise and party management which might have been learned 
from Sir William Hayter. Unfortunately, these officers com- 
mand an army of only three or four. 

The Magistrature is decidedly Governmental in tone. The 
most disgraceful instances of subserviency which France can 
show are to be found in its ranks. This arises partly from the 
natural leaning which judges always have towards the side of 
authority, partly from the influence of a few base examples, but 
most of all from the jealousy which subsists between the Bench 
and the Bar. In France, the career of the judge and the barrister 
is parallel, but the latter occupies the lower level. Rarely and 
quite exceptionally does the successful advocate develope into the 
honoured magistrate. The Bar, however, offers far more oppor- 
tunities for acquiring wealth and arriving at political importance. 
The majority of the men of talent who devote themselves to legal 
studies choose, accordingly, the less elevated carcer, while the 
more dignified one is generally preferred by persons of inferior 
ability, who speculate on making a rich marriage on the strength 
of their social position. Jence, constant heart-burnings and a 
state of feeling which is quite different from anything that we 
know. The slumbering enmity of the two professions broke out 
very violently a short time ago. A M. Vacherot, known some 
years since by his controversy with Gratry, wrote a treatise 
on Democracy. The book was a dull one, and few would have 
cared to read it if the Government had not been sufficiently 
ill advised to prosecute the author. M. Vacherot applied 
to M. Dufaure, who occupies at this moment the second 
highest place at the Paris Bar. M. Dufaure declined the case, 
wishing to keep himself free to bring his whole strength to aid 
Count Hears hy M. Vacherot accordingly engaged the 
services of M. Emile Ollivier. The trial began in the last days 
of December, and was opened by a most violent speech from the 
public vip neages who thought himself at liberty, not only to 
press the case against the accused with the violence which so 
often disgraces French courts of justice, but to cast reflections 
upon the character of the counsel for the defence. M. Emile 
Ollivier, when his turn came to address the Court, observed, that 
“in matters of this sort it was necessary to use the greatest 
possible moderation, whereas the public prosecutor had appealed 
to the most irritating passions.” The presiding judge, a certain 
M. Gislain de Bontin, sprang from his seat and required M. 
Emile Ollivier to unsay what he had said. This absurd order 
was of course not complied with, and the tribunal, after consult- 
ing together for a few moments, announced that Maitre Ollivier 
was suspended from his functions as advocate for three months. 
The case of M. Ollivier was taken up by the Paris Bar as a body, 
and is still undecided, but the affair has tended to sink still lower 
the character of the Magistrature, and to confirm the apprehen- 
sions of those who declare that the tribunals of France are 
rapidly becoming, in all political matters, ‘mere tools of 
despotism. 

When justice is polluted at the very fountain-head, there 
can be little hope for such a movement as that which Count 
D’Haussonville tried to inaugurate by his letter to the Bdton- 
niers in the Courrier de Dimanche. Hampden would have been 
out of place in a pure tyranny. A legal resistance to the Govern- 
ment is only possible where there are certain clearly defined 
rights on which the subject can take his stand. An Opposition 
within the limits of the Constitution is the very thing which M. 
Billault would most fear, and which he will take very good care 
not to permit. A red-handed Opposition which deals in pistols 
and poniards, and which is worked by conspirators, is far less 
dangerous—nay, is useful if it does not gotoo far. There cannot 
be a better device for frightening that harmless personage whom 
the Germans call the Spiessbiirger than to lift now and then the 
veil of official secrecy, and point to the Marianne; but an Oppo- 
sition of calm reasoning, based on the Constitution, such as it is, 
and going forth after the English manner to win new privileges— 
that would never do. 

On the whole, we think that although there are, as we have 
seen, numerous sections of the Opposition in France, none 
of them are able, under present circumstances, to effect anything 
of importance. We disagree entirely with those who think that 
France is avery difficult country to rule. In truth, the real 

overnment of y Ronee never changes. The flag which floats at 
the masthead alters, but the rigging and the helm do not alter. 
The bureaucracy is always there, and by the bureaucracy the 
vessel is worked. In the whole range of human folly there is 
nothing to equal the folly which was displayed in the Revolution 
of 1848. A little firmness and the Throne was safe. Louis Na- 
poleon will never make the same blunder. He will never let 
any Opposition get too strong, and he will consequently remain 


King Log to the end of the chapter, unless, which is very 
sible, he commits some egregious blunder in his foreign policy 
which may make his position with regard to the rest of Wasepe 


an untenable one. Even then he will die hard. 


THE FINANCIAL DEBATE. 


At last Mr, Disraeli has opened the campaign in good earnest. 
After a week’s marching and counter-marching, he has 
made up his mind to an attack of the whole line. A more than 
usual hesitation in his strategy appeared to indicate some division 
in the council of war. A great meeting was rumoured, and a 
great amendment was announced, and everybody was on tip-toe 
to see the “crafty and catching device” which should be a worthy 
counterpart of the great original of last year. Some said it was 
to be a political amendment levelled at France—others that it 
was to be a vindication of indirect as against direct taxation. 
For two or three days there seemed to be some unaccountable 
hitch in its preparation. No doubt the combination of opinions 
which is not a coalition, and which goes to form a united Oppo- 
sition, must have considerably embarrassed the composition of 
such a document. Lord Derby did not want to obtain office, and 
Mr. Disraeli did. Lord Stanley was keen for Free-trade, and 
Lord Hardwicke was as keen the other way. It was necessary, 
therefore, to compose an amendment which should censure the 
Budget without censuring the Free-trade that is its informing 
spirit, and which should give Mr. Disraeli a fair chance of victory 
without awakening Lord Derby’s genuine alarm at the prospect 
of another march through Coventry in the company of his 
less fastidious lieutenant. It must be admitted that the resolu- 
tion which Mr. Du Cane proposed on Friday did all that was pos- 
sible to combine these conflicting objects. But no sooner had 
Mr. Disraeli allowed his man-at-arms to give the irrevocable chale 
lenge, then he seemed to repent him of his haste. He afterwards 
boasted of his magnanimity in not making common cause with 
any of the single interests whom the Budget had aggrieved. li 
was satisfactory to see that he denounced as unworthy of a great 
party that 4 of combining with malcontent Ministerialists 
which he has himself so constantly pursued. But in truth 
Mr. Du Cane’s resolution was not a departure from his leader's 
usual tactics, but only an attempt to carry them out on a great 
scale. He wished to unite, not with one aggrieved interest, but 
with all. He hoped to rally to his standard British champagne 
and British brandy, beer and barley, silk and straw plat. The 
ingenuous Sir John Pakington confessed as much at the indi 
tion meeting of the discontented but disunited hop-growers. 
to Mr. Disraeli’s dismay he discovered that coal and iron were 
more formidable opponents than any amount of poisoned bever- 
ages or other licensed victuals. The triumph of Wrree-trade and 
the enjoyment of cheap paper were more powerful magnets than 
the applause of the Advertiser or even the rescue of the Pope. 
There was time to be 
opportunity of giving a notice for Monday wou ve 
aan. The “ Parliamentary Robson” was already finishing- 
up the evening’s entertainment with one of his most “ scream 
ing farces;” and the Viscount, meek and enduring, who had 
singly sustained him through all his most pitiable jokes with 
astanch though husky cheer, was receiving the reward of his 
misplaced fidelity in the nickname of the “ Finsbury Filibuster.” 
At this critical moment, the sudden afflatus of a Machiavellian 
inspiration carried off Mr. Disreeli to the Lobby, where, without 
having time to whisper a word of consultation in the ears of any 
of “those with whom he usually acted,” he penned the sagacious 
iece of pedantry on which the House of Commons divided on 
onday night. He afterwards declared that he made an exception 
in favour of Sir Hugh Cairns. If it was so, that distinguished 
advocate must have been wandering in sleep to the employ- 
ments of earlier and obscurer years, and dreaming that he was 
being desired by a Jew attorney to draft a special demurrer. 

No doubt Mr. Disraeli hoped, by taking a division on this 
wretched point of form, to secure all his own Northern followers, 
as well as the representatives of malcontent constituencies on the 
other side. He forgot that though an M.P. fears his constituents 
more than his party, he loves his party—if it is decently led— 
a good deal more t his constituents. Like all his thimble- 
rigging tactics, this impromptu manceuvre was a mistake. 
very fact that the division was taken on a point of form as 
frivolous as the old party conflicts on the motion “that the candles 
be now lighted,” gave to all the Ministerial members an abundant 
excuse for voting with their party, whether their constituents liked 
the Budget or not. The only dissidents whom he was able to 
lure over were Messrs. Bowyer and M‘Evoy, who represented 
the Papists—Mr. Ayrton, me represented the publicans—and 
Mr. Horsman, who represented himself. For his own credit 
and that of the House of Commons, his second thoughts were 
worst. For all immediate purposes of party, everything was 
already obviously lost except their honour, and there was no use 
in losing that as well. Mr. Du Cane’s motion, drawn to meet the 
views of the country gentlemen, was, as far as they were con- 
cerned, the honest expression of a legitimate objection; and it 
was brought forward in a speech which was neither in spirit nor 
ability unworthy of the compliment he had received from the 
greatest orator of the day. But the motion which Mr. Disraeli 
reserved for his own especial s was too minute to be the 
subject of conscientious assent or dissent ; and like most of his 
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own peculiar “dodges,” it brought him few votes and an 
abundance of discredit. The oration in which he supported 
it was dull and ys jo harping chiefly on the Consti- 
tution—the last refuge of a rhetorician in distress; and it was 
answered by Mr. Gladstone in a speech which will stand as an 
inimitable model of vicious, joyous excoriation. The only com- 
fort to Mr. Disraeli must have been the obsequiousness with 
which his own peculiar little stratagem, upon which he had con- 
sulted neither his chief nor any of the late Cabinet, was un- 
questioningly adopted by Lord Derby in the House of Lords. It 
was a pleasing, because a crucial test, of the docility towards 
himself by which Lord Derby’s political conduct has of late 
years been uniformly paces | 

The two financial debates have differed very much in im- 
portance and in interest; but, curiously enough, the difference 
of importance has been in an inverse ratio to the difference of 
interest. The poor subject has had the rich debate, and the rich 
subject—taking all the nights together—has had the poor debate. 
The mere point of form was discussed almost exclusively by the 
first men in the House ; the great guns were galloped up to the 
front at once, and played the whole night —— The four 
best men on the Government side, and—including Mr. Horsman 
—the four best men of the Opposition, were pitted against each 
other. But, having snpenbel their oratory on the question of 
procedure, it was some time before they could be brought to 
devote a word to so small a matter as the Budget. Either from 
a feeling of fair play or of sheer fatigue, Tuesday night was given 
up entirely to the platooning of small arms, which naturally did 
not contribute much to the elucidation of the subject or the 
decision of the struggle. The late Government put forward, 
however, in the shape of Sir 8. Northcote, the only speaker 
among them who could pretend to handle arithmetical details. 
He is a financier of the type of Sir G. C. Lewis, and 
advanced the objections a the late Whig Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was doubtless burning to bring out if 
he might have shaken off for a moment the trammels of Minis- 
terial partnership. These two baronets belong to the cautious 
school of financiers, whose Budgets move along with a dull jog- 
trot, instead of the gay curvets and inspiriting dash with whic 
Mr. Gladstone, mounted on his financial Pegasus, plunges in 
among the throng of affrighted citizens, and kicks all their 
timid, prosaic calculations to smithereens. Thursday evening 
opened in a more lively style. Mr. Hubbard exposed, with great 
power, the Budget’s weakest point—that it has selected a season 
of deficiency for the most hazardous experiments. It is one of 
the oddest of Mr. Gladstone’s inconsistencies that, having fixed 
on 1860 as a financial millennium because he thought it would 
be a year of surplus, he has insisted on contriving so to treat it 
though it has turned out to be a year of deficit. Mr. Hubbard, 
who has never before taken a part in any considerable debate, 
showed himself, not only a practical authority, but an eloquent 
‘speaker. He adds another name to the list of able and wealthy 

ity men—which already includes the names of Baring and 
‘Glyn and Hodgson—who have been driven to seek seats fur away 
from London in petty country boroughs, while the metropolis 

ives its suffrage to Shelleys and Fermoys. But the debate of 
the evening did not correspond to its early promise. Almost all 
the great performers still shrank back, coyly waiting for each 
other. The most favourable critic will scarcely include Sir 
Francis Baring and Mr. Whiteside under that designation. 
Sir Francis spoke of his successor’s Budget with a bitter- 
‘ness of tone not unlike that with which some hopeless old 
maid sneers at “the pair of pink cheeks” of a triumphant 
beauty who recalls to her memory, not what she herself once 
-was, but what she once wished to The recollections of the 
past should make him more liberal to this degenerate age, for he 
was himself a Minister acquainted with deficiency. In fact, in 
the golden age of finance to which he constantly recurs with 
unabashed pn emt a Budget without a deficit was looked 
upon as an unknown, and not altogether desirable, curiosity. 
‘Mr. Bright was hardly as effective as he ought to have been in 
singing the Jo triumphe of Free-trade. He read Mr. Disraeli a 
forcible lesson on the inexpediency of mingling the novelist with 
the statesman; but for the rest he was more passionate and 
more illogical than usual. A clever man who can gravely read 
diplomatic assurances of amity between two Powers as a ground 
for disarmament must be a wit to madness very near allied ; and 
-there was something worse than an intellectual deficiency in his 
cool claim to the whole credit of the Commercial Treaty, on the 
ground of a short speech in the House last year. He laid him- 
self open to very severe punishment if there had been any one 
to answer him as Mr. Gladstone answered Mr. Disraeli. But 
Mr. Whiteside’s sarcasms, though they begin with the best 
intentions, always come to a lame and impotent conclusion. 
They are like sky-rockets, which start with a great noise, but 
invariably end in smoke. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


F Ngoc peer has not a very cheerful prospect in view 
who, in presenting his bill for payment, has not only to 
forego the accustomed plea of “my small account,” but also 
finds that the customer, whose purse he hopes to open, has just 
been an unwilling listener to the prosy conversation of some 
uninteresting acquaintance, and is consequently not in the 


leasantest of humours. Such, however, was the task which 
r. Sidney Herbert had to perform, when, after the patience of 
the House of Commons had been taxed to the utmost, he was at 
length allowed to move the Army Estimates. Hertfordshire 
faygot-stealers and Hungarian peasants, Irish foundlings and 
Kentish hop-growers, had their causes warmly, if not success- 
fully, advocated—the destiny of the India Office and of militia 
officers formed the theme of many a gloomy prediction—and the 
Proteus-like Mr. Darby Griffith indulged his philanthropy by 
declamations against turning cabs into hospital-waggons, and by 
anathemas upon the outrages of intoxicated guardsmen—before 
the Minister of War was permitted to tell his tale. One might 
have thought that, under such circumstances, a politician would 
have tried to coax the House into good humour by telling them 
that he was not about to make a large call upon their liberality ; 
but a bold stroke is sometimes the most successful, and perhaps 
it was with a feeling that candour disarms opposition, that Mr. 
Sidney Herbert began his speech by frankly confessing to his 
hearers, in the blandest and most courteous terms, that he was 
going to ask for an enormous vote. 


There was, indeed, no use in disguising the fact. Fifteen mil- 
lions is not a small sum to spend upon agents of destruction, even 
without a prospect of a deficit of ten millions in the national in- 
come. But what made the case look even nastier was, that the 
estimates showed an increase over those of last year cf nearly 
two millions; and in these days, when Parliament is so fearful of 
departing from precedent, it must be disagreeable for a Minister 
to propose any measure that has not the sanction of ancient 
usage. The next best thing, however, to having a palpably 
good case is to put a good face upon an apparently bad one ; 
and the first part of Mr. Sidney Herbert’s task was to justify 
the unusual demand he was making upon the purses of his 
hearers. The great portion of the increase over last year’s esti- 
mates was, it must be allowed, satisfactorily accounted for. It 
lies entirely in the cost of the effective services, and is to be found 
mainly in three items—the pay and allowances of the army, the 
supply of matériel of war, and the erection of fortifications. The 
last of these subjects was only slightly touched upon, owing to 
the undecided state in which the question of our defences still 
remains; but upon the other subjects the explanations given by 
Mr. Herbert will afford satisfaction to all who wish to see our 
military resources placed on a proper footing. 

The increase upon the vote for the supply of warlike stores, 
though the largest in the list, is probabl that which will receive 
the most cordial assent. The truth is that, at the present time, 
we are in a transition state as regards the science of war. ‘he 

rogress of improvement in warlike engines has of late years 
boon such that, whether we like it or not, we must keep pace 
with it. During the last twelve months our whole artillery has 
been revolutionized, and revolutions are not effected without a 
considerable temporary sacrifice ; but in the present case, while 
the cost we hope is temporary, the gain is permanent. The 
store which we are now laying in, though purchased at an 
enormous price, is a lasting addition to our national strength ; and 
though the recent experiments with the Whitworth gun teach 
us that we have not reached the day when progress is to cease, 
it is satisfactory to know that the nature of the guns with 
which we are now providing ourselves is such as to admit with 
comparative facility of the change in their construction which 
alone as yet holds out any prospect of improvement upon them. 
The decision to which the ton sine has come of directing its 
attention rather to the augmentation of our matériel than to any 
large addition to our forces is one which,we believe,will be approved 
of by the public. Independently of the jealousy with which 
Englishmen are commonly, though somewhat fsllasionsty, sup- 
posed to look upon a large standing army, the course adopted is 
really the most economical. Human nature must have its wants 
and necessities supplied; it must be clothed, fed, housed, and 
doctored; and after all its cost it has no great durability—men 
sicken and die, and must be replaced. But when fortifications 
are erected, and stores and material are provided, the great bulk 
of the expense is defrayed. A certain amount of wear and tear 
must, indeed, be considered, and a margin—zs we know to our 
cost—be left for fresh improvements; but, after all, sods of 
earth are not so imperious in their demands as flesh and blood. 
It is true that this doctrine might be pushed too far, for it would 
be useless to have guns without men to serve them, or fortifi- 
eations without garrisons to hold them. But within proper 
limits, the doctrine enunciated by Mr. Sidney Herbert is true ; 
and the objections which might be raised against it are, to a great 
extent, obviated by the important addition to our resources 
supplied by the volunteer movement. We need scarcely for the 
future fear the contingency of being left without riflemen to man 
our earthworks, and artillerymen to serve our guns. 


The increases proposed in the actual numbers of our forces 
are significant—they are almost entirely in the scientific branches 
of the service. In a small army like ours, the scientific branch 
must always bear a larger proportion to the whole force than in 
Continental armies. The great strength of our army lies in 
its capacity for expansion; but there are parts of it in which 
sudden expansion is impossible. An infantryman can be im- 
provised on an emergency, and native pluck will often make a 
raw recruit fight well, so far as standing firm is concerned ; but 
the skill required for a gunner or a sapper cannot be created on 
the spur of the moment. for this reason we believe the 
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augmentation of the artillery and engineers to be a good invest- 
ment, both of men and money ; and there are few people who 
will regard the 240,000 men which now form her Majesty's forces 
as by any means disproportionate to the size and exigencies of 
our Empire. 

It is not, however, so much on the number of men as on the care 
that is taken of them, that the true strength of an army depends. 
And on this point Mr. Sidney Herbert gives us very satisfactory 
information. Our soldiers are at least as well armed as those of 
any other nation ; the volunteers, the militia, the pensioners, 
and even the Irish constabulary, are all either furnished, or on 
the point of being furnished, with rifles of the newest pattern ; 
and the formation of a new School of Musketry at Fleetwood 
will afford means for a still further extension of the scientific 
instruction of the army. If the pay of the soldier is not so good 
as might be desired, and is inferior to that of the classes from 
which he is taken, he, on the other hand, has advantages of 
which the civilian is destitute; and every one interested in the 
service will notice with satisfaction that a fresh inducement is 
now held out to = conduct, by a prospect of an increase of 
pay for the well-conducted soldier at an earlier period than 

eretofore. On one point testimony is unanimous—that the food 
and clothing of the army are better than they have ever before 
been. Above all—and it must have been with no slight satis- 
faction that Mr. Sidney Herbert adverted to the fact—the health 
of the soldiers exhibits a wonderful improvement. Of the three 
chief causes to which the Sanitary Commission mainly attributed 
the mortality of the army—improper food and clothing, bad 
barrack accommodation, and the want of useful employment— 
the two first have been greatly diminished, while the wise mea- 
sure now for the first time adopted of providing gymnasiums 
for the use of the troops, may, we hope, have some effect in re- 
moving the third. e believe that something further might 
be done in this direction, by providing more means of useful 
employment for soldiers; but it is sutidbshery to notice the pro- 
gress that has been already made, and both the service and 
the country have to thank Mr. Herbert for those exertions 
which have been mainly instrumental in removing from the 
army the stigma of its being the most unhealthy of rofessions. 
One great extravagance of former days, that of “ killing good 
men trained at a great expense,” is at least greatly diminished ; 
and it really seems as if the army was beginning to keep pace in 
improvements with other institutions. 

The parts of the Estimates which will probably be most 
criticised, are those which refer to the militia and volun- 
teer forces; and it is somewhat singular that, while the 
Minister is apologizing for the large amount of the Estimates 
as a whole, many members will consider that in these items they 
are too small. In the discussion of the distribution of the money 
assigned to these two forces, we may almost expect to see the 
House of Commons playing the part of a number of schoolboys 
scrambling for cakes or oranges. On the one hand, the dis- 
embodiment of the militia will probably meet with considerable 
opposition, and, on the other, many people will think that 

e Volunteers are not treated toa proper share of the spoil; 
but we are disposed to take the view that this force 
should be essentially self-supporting. Mr. Sidney Herbert may 
also have to encounter the angry denunciations of the country 
gentlemen who love at times to mount the war-horse, and for 
twenty-one days in the year to adorn themselves with the gor- 

eous finery of blue od silver. As some slight consolation to 
em in their disappointment, they must lay the flattering unctiqn 
to their souls, that the force to which they belong has attained 
such efficiency as to preclude the necessity of their practising the 
cavalry evolutions during the present year. 

One thing is striking in the debate on the Army Estimates, 
and this is the absence of any real criticism on Mr. Herbert's 

roposals, or of practical suggestions for their improvement. 
We are far from denying the possibility of retrenchment in 
our army expenses. There are points on which we believe a 
little paring might be advantageous; but as yet no member of 
the House of Commons has shown what form the reduction is to 
assume. As the Augean stable could only be cleansed by the 
labours of a Hercules, so we are fain to believe that the purifi- 
cation of the Army Estimates can only be effected by the devoted 
toil of a Williams. But we wait in vain for the dénouement of the 
purificatory process. The mop and pail are introduced with great 
pomp and flourish, but they remain idle in the hands of the pres- 
tidigitateur, who contents himself with empty denunciations. 
The estimates which the Minister of War has proposed are large 
—they are “enormous,” as he himself confessed; but still we 
must allow that he gives us a good deal for our money. He shows 
us that the sums lavished of late years upon the army have not 
been altogether thrown away, but are already bringing forth fruit. 
He holds out some slight hopes of a possible reduction in future 

ears ; and above all, in the hearty interest he displays in his sub- 

ect, he affords a guarantee for a continuance of military reform. 

t is, we know, constantly said that civilians are incapable of under- 
standing the army; but the present Minister's administration is a 
satisfactory refutation of this doctrine. And if we must make up 
our minds to pay fifteen millions for our guns and soldiers, we 
feel assured that there is no man to whom the country would 
more willingly entrust the outlay than Mr. Sidney Herbert. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


At a season when London is feeling the value of an ample 
supply of coal, the shipowners of the North have chosen a 
suitable opportunity for urging upon the Premier the construc- 
tion, at the national expense, of works which shall diminish the 
dangers of that coasting trade which furnishes to the metropolis 
one of the chief comforts of its winter life. The perils of the 
voyage from the mouth of the Tyne to that of the Thames are, 
from natural causes, greater than on any other coast of the 
British Isles; and it must be owned that the vessels engaged in 
this hazardous trade are not in general fully equal to the trials to 
which they are exposed. It is easy to say that the ships ought 
to be stouter and better found, but perhaps all Londoners would 
not willingly acquiesce in the enhanced price of coals which must 
be the inevitable consequence of employing a more valuable class 
of craft to carry them. Still, it is impossible to feel satisfied with 
the system which has too much prevailed of sending vessels to 
sea as long as their timbers will hold together. It is a common 
saying in the North that a collier condemned to be broken-up is 
as rare a sight asa dead donkey. Vessels have been sent again 
and again to sea, until at last they foundered with all on board. 
We admit that in recent times this reckless waste of life has 
become less common than it used to be; but we believe that even 
now it is viewed at the coal-ports with much less horror than by 
persons who are not habituated to regard such risks and sacrifices 
as part of a natural and necessary course of things. The in- 
scription which may be read in many a churchyard on the north- 
east seaboard—“ The sea gat him’’—is too often regarded by the 
countrymen of the hardy mariners of the Tyne as a perfectly 
satisfactory account of a fate which improved nautical science 
and more active philanthropy would desire to do something to 
avert. It must not be expected that the duty of diminishing the 
perils of coasting ~~ es will be most strongly felt in the circles 
of society upon which the loss of life by oe paneer chiefly falls. 
A veteran of this service was asked several questions as to how 
many harbours of refuge he would recommend, and at what 
points. ‘“ That depends,” he answered, ‘ upon how far you carry 

our humanity.” He had not himself been taught to expect that 
it would be carried very far. He took the perils of his calling 
without complaint, knowing that all men must die, and demand- 
ing no particular precaution to preserve himself and his fellows 
from the common Jot. But we should desire, if it be possible, to 
carry our humanity somewhat further than the expectations, and 
even to the extent of the deserts, of a race of hardy seamen of 
whom their country is justly proud; and therefore it is to be 
wished that a more sneceengne. answer could have been given 
to the deputation which lately urged upon Lord Palmerston the 
necessity of commencing, without wore delay, the construction of 
a harbour of refuge on the north-east coast. 

A very little consideration will enable us to understand why 
such a work is needed. From the Humber all the way to the 
Frith of Forth there is not one natural harbour for which a ship 
can safely run when she feels a gale too much for her. The mouths 
of the Tees, the Wear, and the Tyne are all closed by bars 
which can only be crossed when the tide serves. The few small 
harbours, such as Scarborough and Whitby, which have been 
formed by nature and improved by art, are inaccessible for many 
hours of the day from the same want of water, and besides the 
are utterly inadequate to contain the many hundred vesse 
which need shelter. Whenever there hus been a violent gale 
from the north-east, the newspapers contain accounts of ships 
having been wrecked in attempts to enter some of these ports. 
All but the finest and stoutest ships must sooner or later 
fail in striving with the winds which vex this iron-bound 
coast throughout the winter. If they persist in keeping the 
sea, they founder ; and if they approach the shore, they are driven 
upon it before they can effect an entrance into any one of 
these almost inaccessible bays and rivers. And besides the danger 
from the waves and rocks, the enormous accumulation of vessels 
causes nearly equal danger of collision. It is stated that more 
than one-third of all the shipping of the United Kingdom belongs 
to Newcastle and four neighbourin rts. A fleet of laden 
colliers wind-bound off Flamborough Head is encountered by 
another fleet of colliers returning empty from the Thames, and 
these are joined by a great number of ships outward and home- 
ward bound in the colonial and foreign trades. Five hundred 
or more sail may often be counted from Flamborough Head ; 
and if a gale from the north and east comes on, there is abso- 
lutely no choice for any vessel that is at all disabled except 
that between being devoured by the sea and dashed on shore. 
Nature has left this region altogether naked and inhospitable. Of 
all the wrecks on the coasts of the United Kingdom, one-half, on the 
average, occur on the east side of England, and one-quarter be- 
tween the Humber and the Frith of Forth. It is calculated that 
the annual loss of property by wrecks in the British seas amounts 
to a million and a half sterling, and the average loss of lives for 
the last seven or eight years has been about 700. In 1854, which 
was a very disastrous year, it amounted to 1549. 

We cannot overstate the force of the arguments which have 
been urged for the construction of a harbour of refuge which 
shall be available for the crowds of shipping so often baffled and 
beaten by the winds off Flamborough Head. The Royal Com- 
mission which reported nearly a year ago upon this subject has 

, among several conflicting schemes, that which proposes 
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for the site of such a harbour Filey Bay, a few miles north of 
Flamborough. There is now neither port nor trade at Filey, and 
probably its present character of a quiet sea-side place would be 
at once destroyed by the first preparations to build a break- 
water. The bay is sheltered on the south side most effectually 
by the promontory which runs far out to sea, and forms the 
lofty cliffs and bold headland of Flamborough. On the north, a 
ridge of rocks, called Filey Brigg, affords some shelter, but this 
promontory does not extend so far to the east by several miles 
as Flamborough Head. The Royal Commissioners propose 
to prolong this ridge artificially so as to form a break- 
water of great length turning gradually towards the south. 
As there is ample depth of water in the bay, it is only 
necessary to build and to maintain this breakwater in order 
to form a safe and capacious harbour of refuge exactly where it 
is most needed. But whether the breakwater could be main- 
tained may perhaps be doubtful. The unprofessional observer 
can scarcely approach such questions with that full faith in the 
power of science and of money which distinguishes the modern 
engineer. It is no light matter to challenge the full force of the 
German Ocean such as it now displays itself at Filey Brigg. 
Perhaps nature would have built the desired harbour if she 
could; and man’s skill and perseverance are scarcely likely to 
achieve a task which she has declined. 

But we may fairly rely upon the deliberate judgment of the 
Royal Commissioners that the work is feasible. It is to be 
wished that upon another question of equal moment their cal- 
culations had proved more correct than they appear to be. After 
the favourable report of a Committee of the House of Commons, 
and observing no doubt that humanity was in everybody’s 
mouth, and that progress in civilization had been recognised as 
the chief business of the age, the Commissioners assumed very 
much as a matter of course that the money for their works would 
be forthcoming without any difficulty. Their only anxiety was to 
arrange properly the details of an oo to be spread over a 
period of some ten years. A quarter ofa million yearly for that time 
is about the sum which they think the nation ought to pay down 
cheerfully and absolutely, without demanding any return either 
in the way of principal or interest in respect of a single shilling. 
The estimates of the Commissioners are generally lower than 
those which have before been offered. They calculate the cost 
of the works at Filey Bay at 800,000/., and we believe that 
no other plan for a harbour to answer the same demand has ever 
been proposed at so small an outlay. Financiers know only too 
well that actual expenditure is apt to exceed estimates. But what- 
ever be the sum, when it is spent it will be gone for ever, because 
it is the first principle of the management of harbours of refuge to 
charge no dues upon the vessels which take shelter in them. 
Some people have very strange notions of the comparative value 
of money and of their own and other persons’ lives ; and a great 
degree of danger would be preferred by thrifty mariners to a small 
tax. About two-and-a-half or three millions, therefore, is the 
lowest sum at which the nation can free itself from the reproach 
of allowing preventible casualties of a most destructive and dis- 
tressing character to occur with every violent gale among the 
shipping which its industry and wealth and luxury causes to 
throng its coasts. And besides this heavy outlay, without a 
—— of return, the Commissioners urge that large advances 
should be made to public bodieg for the improvement of 
various harbours upon the security of the revenues expected 
from an enlarged trade. Perhaps a more sound and sensible 
suggestion was never made. And it is really quite impossible 
to exaggerate the necessity which exists for setting about 
some, at least, of the works most urgently recommended by 
the Commissioners without more delay. Supposing that a 
harbour of refuge can be formed in Filey Bay, it will be a 
deep national reproach if a work which must occupy many years 
is not soon commenced. Every Londoner, as he pokes his fire, 
may think of the awful perils which are undergone—we do not 
say cheerfully, but without the faintest notion that there is 
anything to complain of in their lot—by the sailors of the 
—_— ports whose toil and risk bring him good and abundant 


el. 

But although all this is both very true and very important, 
we feel that we are ae going through a respectable form in 
stating it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot and will 
not add to the burthen under which he has to stagger through 
the House of Commons. The country must make up its mind 
to spend ten millions to keep out its foes, and cannot spare 
another million to prepare a place to receive its friends. A plan 
for building a battery of Armstrong guns on Flamborough Head 
might perhaps be considered by the authorities; but any pro- 
posal to bestow labour, stone, and mortar for merely pacific 

urposes, and for protection only against the powers of nature, 
is altogether absurd, impracticable, and out of season. These Com- 
missioners, with their elaborate Report, are about as appropriate 
to the occasion as a Quaker among the head-quarters staff of an 
army on the eve of battle. Their ponderous Blue-book is good 
for nothing unless it will make cartridges. It contains such 
convincing arguments, and such accurate and well-arranged 
statistics, and it places so entirely beyond all dispute the duty 
of this nation to begin immediately building harbours of refuge 
on its most dangerous coasts, that really the only thing to do is 
to dismiss the subject utterly from all our minds. 


THE THEATRES. 


fie Christmas predilection for pantomime is undergoing the 
influence of wear and tear, and managers bethink them- 
selves of other means of attraction. Two classes of the commu- 
nity are annually used-up before the wane of pantomime begins. 
First come what are called the “holiday folks,” whose rank in 
the social scale is not of the highest, and who start (if we may 
use the expression) from their culminating point—their greatest 
numerical force being manifested on Boxing-day. Then come 
the “children,” that is to say, the youngsters who, at home for 
the Christmas vacation, have been promised a pantomime among 
the treats of the season, and who visit the theatres accompanied by 
parents or munificent relations. These are the occupants of 
the dress-circle, while their coarser predecessors crowded the 
pits and galleries, so that for the first few weeks after Christmas 
the change is from democratic to aristocratic. The vacation 
ended, the play-going public ceases to represent any particular 
type, but grows more and more scanty, while the finery of the 
stage becomes less and less dazzling. 

In these remarks we, of course, refer to the general aspect of 
the London public. Particular theatres might be cited to dis- 
prove our system of chronology. Drury Lane, for instance, still 
retains the character of a bolsday house, although St. Valentine 
has, with most chilly breath, proclaimed the traditional com- 
mencement of the spring. But just as the world is wide enough 
to show us in Lower Canada a Frenchman of the time of 
Louis XIV., while the Gaul under Napoleon III. is playing 
billiards in a café at Paris, sc is London sufficiently populous to 
render similar anachronisms not only possible but inevitable. 
Drury Lane has established itself as the temple of pantomime 
par excellence; and if nothing further than pantomime were 
attempted on its capacious stage, the manager would deserve 
praise for his discretion. Pieces of small dimensions are now 
got up with such exquisite taste in theatres once called “ minor,” 
that on the boards of Drury Lane they look as dreary as a select 
tea-party assembled in the midst of a common to celebrate the 
advent of November fogs. A new drama, called the Forest 
Keeper—in which the feelings of a man of the people, who loses 
and finds his wife under circumstances not necessary to be de- 
scribed at length, are represented by Mr. Charles Dillon with 
that amount of rugged pathos which is supposed proper to stern 
plebeian natures in distress—is neither better nor worse than a 
score of meagre pieces of domestic interest, that serve to fill up 
a gap when no better attraction is at hand; but at Drury Lane, 
where it simply retards the commencement of the pantomine, it 
is enough to make one shudder—so obviously is it destitute of 
all that would set it off elsewhere. 

The maxim may be generally laid down that a piece of any 
one class produced at a theatre devoted to another class is sure to 
be an infliction. The time when the large houses could be 
made available for every dramatic purpose has long gone by, 
and to modern audiences they seem only fitted for opera and 
spectacles, in which latter category we should, of course, include 
historical tragedy. It might perhaps be too much to say that 
in the present state of the drama the importance of a theatre is 
in the inverse ratio to its dimensions; but such an assertion 
would be nearer the truth than its contrary. The Olympic is 
unquestionably the most fashionable house in London ; and the 
engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Wigan at the New Adelphi, where 
they appear in a piece so decidedly Olympian as Mr. Tom 
Taylor's comedy, Zhe House, or the Home? clearly shows that 
the larger establishment is disposed to take the smaller one for 
its model, and to cultivate but rarely the dramas once associated 
with Adelphi prosperity. 

The pantomime at the Princess's seems likely to compete 
in lengthened vitality with its bigger rival at Drury Lane, 
simply on account of the undenia Te excellence to which we 
called attention a few weeks ago. A house that since the 
secession of Mr. Charles Kean had glided lamentably into the 
background, is now again pre-eminent, through the taste and 
spirit displayed in its Christmas entertainment. The general 
company, too, has been trained into good working condition, and 
in a new piece entitled Caught in a Trap, Mr. George Melville 
displays physical and mental capabilities for the delineation of 
interesting young gentlemen that are likely to gain for him a 
position of distinction. The piece, Spanish in scene, and also in the 
tone of gallantry that pervades it, is extremely slight, and its 
construction is not of the neatest ; but the dialogue, not unpleas- 
ingly echoing the Elizabethan feelings and phraseology, is like 
the last faint whisper of a departing poetical drama. 

The guillotine promises to become a favourite toy on the 
English stage. ‘The squabbles between Charles I. and his 
Parliament, after producing a vast number of Roundhead 
Romeos and Cavalier Juliets, are voted a bore, and the national 
razor Of Paris is now used to awaken British sensibilities. Against 
the Adelphi Dead Heart, in which Mr. Webster is only saved 
from decapitation by the timely descent of the curtain, Madame 
Celeste, now lessee of the Lyceum, stakes a dramatic version of 
Mr. Charles Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, the hero of which is 
conveyed in tlie fatal tumbril out of the sight of the audience. The 
Adelphi piece, not having pre-existed in a narrative form, is the 
more dramatic of the two, though justice has hardly been rendered 
to Mr. Tom Taylor for the skill with which he has compressed the 
ineidents of Mr. Dickens’sstory. Theplot of areal bond fide drama 
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is always short when conveyed in description, as may be proved 
by the fact that a minute account of the most elaborate play will 
scarcely fillasingle column of adaily newspaper. Stories that occupy 
bulky volumes cannot be told with perfect clearness on the stage, 
save to an audience to whom they are already familiar ; and to 
say that a dramatist’s views of a popular novel would not be in- 
telligible to those who had not read the book, is simply to say 
that he is in the ordinary predicament incident to the kind of 
work he has undertaken. ‘The French mobs who figure both 
in the Adelphi and in the Lyceum piece, form tableauz of a cha- 
racter to which the London public has not been much accus- 
tomed, and great efforts have been made at both houses to 
endow them with an effective amount of life and mobility. 
The best. achievement of this kind is the Carmagnole at the 
Lyceum—a most spirited imitation of popular madness. 

The Haymarket is steady to its old principles. Miss Amy 
Sedgwick, regular as the astral phenomena predicted in a 
scientific almanack, is re-engaged, and she gives new proof of her 
value by the force and propriety with which she enacts Mrs. 
Haller in the Stranger. The St. James’s Theatre, still popular, 
adheres to those Terpsichorean farces in which Miss Lydia 
Thompson is the leading personage; but somewhat of a change 
is produced in the character of the programme by the presence 
of Miss Wyndham, who is now declared the directress of the 
house, and shines in the delineation of showy ladies, in the some- 
what grand style. A burlesque called Dido introduces to public 
notice anew author, Mr. Burnand, who aspires to the fameof treat- 
ing the classics in “fast” fashion, and indulges in slang toa 
degree which, according to a very arbitrary code of gentility, is 
deemed vulgar. Considering that travestie dramas are brought 
out at divers theatres in holiday seasons, and are almost perma- 
nent at the sparkling little Strand and the newly resuscitated 
St. James’s, we would recommend some Chesterfield to explain 
at length the principles of burlesque etiquette. The world is 
vaguely aware that the gentleman who siguifies his departure by 
declaring that he is about to “cut his stick,” is to a deemed 
agreeable and facetious, when, if he says that he will “cut his 
lucky,” he may be properly considered bad company. But 
before we can form definite opinions on this recondite matter, 
we must have a plausible theory—or a dictionary at the very 
east, 


REVIEWS. 


ASSHETON SMITH#* 


HEN Assheton Smith went to Paris, Napoleon I. (having, 
of course, been “ crammed” for the occasion) addressed 
him as “ Le premier chasseur d’Angleterre.” He was right. 
Whatever fox-hunting may be worth, this man was the paragon 
and “ bright consummate flower” of it. All the qualities which 
can be displayed in it, physical and mental, were displayed in 
their highest perfection by him. All the excellences of character 
it is calculated to produce found their highest example in him. 
All its poetry—if it has any—gathered round his home and life. 
His biogra « is valuable—and we have reason to thank Sir J. 
Eardley-W ilmot for it—because it isthe biography of atypical man. 
He was a man, too, probably destined to be one of the last of his 
type. Fox-hunting is growing too artificial to last. Before many 
generationssare over it will be as much a thing of the past as 
tournaments. 

This hero, not only of fox-hunting, but of all sports—for he 
was a first-rate shot, cricketer, boxer, billiard-player, and sailor, 
as well as rider and huntsman—was formed by nature for his 

art. He was of the right height for exertion and endurance— 

ve feet ten inches—with a well-proportioned, muscular, rather 
slight frame, weighing ten stone in his early days, and latterly 
about eleven stone ten. Once only he found a man who could 
stand before his fists, and that man said that his blow was like 
the kick of a horse. The story of his great set-to with the coal- 
heaver who had struck his horse is already pretty well known. His 
features were plain, and not indicative of high breeding, but intel- 
ligent, and full of the calmness of perfect self-possession and a 
resolute will. The son of a great sportsman, he was in the saddle 
from his childhood ; and so completely did he grow to it, that it 
was the pillow of his sickness and the arm-chair of his old 
age. A princely fortune enabled him to carry on his calling in 
princely style ; and marrying at fifty-one, he had no family cares 
to turn his mind from the main object of his life. He had the 
eye of a hawk; and not only fora line across country, but for 
other things. A box of papers was stolen from his study. He 
called in all his servants, questioned them all round, and received 
from alla denial. One of them afterwards returned to the room 
to put coals on the fire. He collared him at once, and the man 
confessed himself guilty. He had read his guilt in his face. 
His temper was hot, and once he appeared before a police- 
magistrate for thrashing the son of the attorney to a bubble rail- 
road who had brought in his bill. He was a good and steady 
friend and hater, and generally rather obstinate, coming of a sire 
who, having opposed the making of the Menai Bridge, would 
never cross it when it was made. In the hunting-field his 
tongue was sharp, but not foul. ‘‘ Now then, sir, if you don’t 
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think you've done harm enough already, ride through m 
— again; but if you think you have, you may as we 
go home.’ 

The dietetics of a man who rode hard with hounds till eighty 
are worth knowing. He drank little, but eat much, as well he 
might, considering his enormous amount of exercise. His regular 
breakfast on a hunting morning was a at plate of hashed 
mutton, which he peers ¢ digest in the onthe. He eat no lunch. 
On coming home from hunting, he used to go to bed for an hour, 
and then into a warm bath before dinner. He hardly ever wore 
a great coat. In his latter days he took to the water-cure, and 
wanted everybody else to take to it. 

He was a desperate rider in the full sense of the term. Per- 
haps no other man ever rode deliberately and habitually for a 
Jall. He used to say that with a fall you might get over any- 
thing; and that any man who professed to ride ought to know 
how to fall. He knew himself how to fall, and in all his tumbles 
never but twice broke a bone; and of the two times, once from 
having a clasp knife in his breast-pocket. He always fell clear 
of his horse, and never let go the bridle. Once, when his horse 
was plunging round him as he lay on the ground with the bridle 
clenched in his hand, a nervous friend called out to him to let 
go, or he would be kicked. He replied, “he shall kick my 
brains out first.” In making a cast, as in the run, he went, 
without hesitation, straight over everything where he thought 
the scent lay; and to this his success as a huntsman was 
partly due. On one occasion, at the close of a run, he 
rode up hill over a fence, carrying away the top rail, which, 
when the top rail had been carried away, no other man in 
the field would look at. Finding the gate at the end of one of 
two parallel bridges locked, he leaped clear over both rails to the 
other bridge. One day, in a hard frost, he persuaded a master 
of hounds with whom he was staying, just to put the hounds into 
covert and let them find a fox; and, the fox being found, went 
away with them, and had a hard run over the iron ground— 
a spree the thought of which sets one’s teeth on edge. People 
were not astonished to see him go straight over the most tre- 
mendous places, but they were surprised to see that he did not 
even look round at the leap when he was over. Though a des- 

erate rider he was not a wild one, but, on the contrary, most 
judicious, and gave his horse every chance. His hand was un- 
equalled, and horses which no one else could manage were 
tractable with him. He never lost his temper with animals. 
His horses knew it was useless to refuse with him, and one of them 
leapt with him into the middle of a pond which he had uncon- 
sciously ridden up to, with his head turned away, and which the 
horse thought it his duty to take. His hounds hailed his 
approach with joy far off, though he only hunted and never fed 
them. He was absolute master of his craft and all that belonged 
to it; and, what the Duke of Wellington was to other English 
generals, that was Assheton Smith to other English huntsmen. 

Nor was he master of the sportsman’s craft alone. His strong 
sense and warm heart made him in.other ways a useful man. He 
did a great deal of good, real good, and in a judicious way, among 
the poor on his estates, especially among the quarrymen of his 

reat quarries in Wales. He saw the great fact that property is 
the root of social virtue, and gave each of his men, as far as he 
could, a few acres of waste land, which they, of course, ee 
into a garden. He was a builder of churches and of schools, 
and the clergymen of his Parishes found his hand always free. 
He had a great turn for mechanical contrivances, and was a 
ship-builder. He even disputed with Mr. Scott Russell the 
merit of having originated the ‘‘ wave line.” He is said also to 
have been the first suggestor of our fleet of gunboats. What it 
surprises us more to Teer is that he was not without literature. 
Pope and Horace were his favourites. He knew “ Eloise to 
Abelard” by heart. He was also a passionate admirer of Shak- 
speare, and fond of repeating the speech of Polonius, especially 

e lines (really applicable to his own character)— 

To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Where he picked up his Horace it is difficult to say. He was 
at Eton eleven years, but he said he learnt nothing there, and 
robably he spoke the truth. There was a vein of religion in 
Cis which showed itself, especially during the sufferings of his 
last illness, in frequent expressions of resignation to the will of 
God. He was a regular church-goer, and always, whatever the 
distance, on foot. Without setting up for a moralist, he dis- 
couraged gambling aud debauchery in his sporting circle. A 
man who FY to him jestingly of suicide was told never to 
joke on such a subject again. Though rather self-willed, he was 
unselfish, and could not bear, when ill, to disturb his servant in 
the night. His heart was always easily touched. He and his 
horse having been kindly sheltered from the rain by the master 
of a wretched hovel, he next day sent masons to build the man 
anew house. A bill for 300/. was handed round in his presence, 
and offered for 30/. He saw that the name of the unfortunate 
drawer was that of an old schoolfellow, paid zoo. to the holder, 
and threw the bill into the fire. Of course it is easy for wealth 
to play the beneficent Caliph, but it was at least genuine feeling 
in Assheton Smith. 
In politics of course he was a Tory; and, as a .member of 
Parliament, of course he never spoke but voted hard for his party. 
He would post up from his place on the other side of Andover 
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for a division after the day’s hunting, only telling his field he 
must meet next day at twelve. Yet his cool head saw that free 
trade would not ruin England; and when a tenant whined that 
“no more corn would be grown,” he replied that “then he 
should hunt over grass.” He was an ally of Lord George Ben- 
tinck, and for a short time Lord George drew him to the Turf, but 
he soon backed out, not having any affinity for rogues. Lord 
George wanted him to take part in some Turf-reform movement, 
but he excused himself. Not long afterwards he invited Lord 
George to a meet at Tedworth, and as Lord George had sold his 
hunters, offered to mount him on his best horse. Lord George’s 
reply was :—* Dear Mr. Smith,—I have always been accustomed 
to drink out of a large cup, and cannot stoop to a little one. I 
decline hunting on another man’s horse when I have no longer 
hunters of my own. Your letter reminds me that you are the 
only one of my father’s old friends who, when solicited, would not 
support his son in his endeavour to reform the Augean stable.” 
The lip of the man of sense and self-command, and the true 
gentleman, must have curled as he read this note. 

Assheton Smith’s apotheosis was the great meet at Rolleston, 
in 1840. He had been invited by Mr. Green, of Rolleston, one 
of his best Leicestershire pupils, to take his hounds once more 
for a day into the Quorn country, which he had hunted some 
twenty years before. More than two thousand horsemen, one- 
third of them in pink, assembled at the meet, besides carriages 
full of ladies, and pedestrians innumerable. A run, of course, 
was out of the question, the country being covered with people ; 
but the ovation was superb. There seems to have been nothing 
like it since Voltaire received his famous ovation through the 
streets of Paris, with a train of carriages following him like the 
tail of a comet. The way in which the narrators of the Rolleston 
meet describe the “ grey-headed veterans” coming to do honour 
to their ancient chief is quite touching, and deludes us for the 
moment into the belief that to kill a fox is a great national 
achievement, and that foxhunters spend lives of labour in the 
public service. 

The Duke of Wellington knew Assheton Smith well, and ap- 
preciated him. He said he would have made a first-rate general 
of cavalry. He would have made something better than a first- 
rate general of cavalry. He would have made whatever the 
coolest and clearest head, the quickest eye, the most active and 
inventive brain, backed by the greatest courage, the greatest 
strength of will, the greatest physical energy, and the greatest 
power of endurance can make. We might have had a worse 
man to lead us in case of an invasion. But there was something 
in him—or perhaps not in him but in his circumstances as a man 
of immense wealth—which quenched ambition and prevented 
his taking the highest line. In the line he did take he remained, 
and will probably for ever remain, without a peer. 


SIR JOHN WALSH ON THE REFORM BILL.* 


Cv is always curious and instructive to know what is the theory 
of the losing side as to the causes, nature, and consequences 
of its defeat. The assumption that theories which justify events 
must be true, lies at the bottom of nearly all our speculations, 
and especially of our political speculations. We read English 
history, for example, entirely from the point of view of the parties 
which have succeeded. That Magum Charta, the foundation of 
the House of Commons, the Reformation, and the Revolution of 
1688 were right, is a sort of axiom with almost all of us, though 
we know that some, and though we may be certain that all, of these 
events were the subjects of hot controversy when they occurred, 
and that the courses ultimately taken were open to many most 
reasonable and weighty objections. It by no meanslogically follows 
that, because the affairs of the world have flowed in a tolerably 
satisfactory course since they took the directions which those 
events impressed en them, they would not have been even 
more prosperous if they had happened otherwise. It is on every 
account most desirable that the views of those who are of opinion 
that this would have been the case should be expressed with 
the utmost fulness, and preserved with the greatest care ; for even 
to those who dissent from them they are in many respects more 
instructive than the stereotyped common-places by which 
victorious causes are usually supported. 

Twenty-seven years ago, Sir John Walsh predicted all manner 
of evil results as the consequence of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
He now comes forward, after the experience of a whole generation, 
to contend, in the face of the common opinion to the contrary, 
that the results have justified his predictions. In doing so, he 
confers upon his contemporaries the service of compelling them 
to think—a service which is not the less important because it 
does not usually yp any very warm gratitude. The 
general tenour of his argument, which is urged with great 
vigour and liveliness, both of thought and of style, is somewhat 
as follows:—From 1688 to 1832 this country possessed a Con- 
stitution, which, tested by its results, was admirably good, inas- 
much as it secured to those who lived under it a larger amount 
of freedom than the natives of any other country ever enjoyed, 
whilst it conferred upon the Executive as much vigour as ever 
was possessed by any central Government. In 1832, a change was 
effected in the very principles of this Government, in mmaanes 
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with the views of the Liberal and in opposition to the views of 
the Conservative party. This difference of opinion was derived 
from a fundamental difference in the method of reasoning on 
public affairs which these two parties respectively adopted :— 

The Conservative always rests his conclusions upon the experience of the 

ast. He draws his inferences from the accumulated facts of history, and 

e assumes that human nature is everywhere so nearly the same, that like 
causes will always have a strong tendency to produce the same consequences. 
He applies to the problems of society and Government a process of analysis 
and induction. 

The whole school of modern philosophers .... call them by what name 
you will .... pursue a diametrically opposite method. They discard and 
disdain experience. They assert that man is so mutable a being, and so 
capable of being changed and moulded by different circumstances and con- 
ditions, that experience is a most fallible guide. They fashion for themselves 
some scheme of civil Government, some plan of social institutions having 
little or no reference to anything that has preceded it. 

TheConservative thought that the old state of things had produced 
very good results, and that it should therefore be maintained, 
however irregular it might be. The.Liberal, on the other hand, 
sought to replace it by a new Constitution which should relieve 
all the evils under which humanity suffered. Sir John Walsh 
turns to facts to see which was right, and he discovers that, since 
the Reform Bill, the whole course of public affairs has been un- 
certain and variable. He finda that Ministers have no longer fixed 
opinions or a settled policy—that the House of Commons has less 
moral weight with the nation at large than it formerly had—that 
the new constituencies have introduced into the House few, if any, 
men of mark and note—that the subdivisions of parties and the 
extreme difficulty of transacting public business through their 
agency has made our public men vacillating and inconsistent to 
such a degree that they only follow instead of leading public 
opinion. On the other hand, whilst the recognised organs of 

ower have thus lost and are losing influence with the nation at 
arge, other influences and feelings have grown up which expose 
the whole theory of representative government to very appreciable 
danger. The newspaper press, by incorporating and expressing the 
average good sense of the businesslike part of the community, has 
diminished the power of the Legislature, and a deep feeling of 
uneasiness and suspicion of the class below them is cubeating 
itself through the middle class, which consists of the immediate 
employers of labour. The basis of the Liberal recommendation 
that the Reform Bill of 1832 should be carried, was the con- 
viction which that party entertained that the advance of 
democracy was identical with the general improvement of the 
human race. Experience, however, has shown, in the South 
American republics, in the United States, and in France, that 
this is a mistake. Democracy has in each of these countries 

roved a failure ; and in France, in particular, it is an exploded 
ailure, for there the people have set up a despotic Empire to be 
rid of the Republic. The conclusion is, that since the Reform 
Bill of 1832 has not produced the particular good results which 
it was expected to produce, and since the general object which 
its — contemplated is shown by experience to have been 
undesirable, it follows that, at all events, we had better go no 
further in the course which we unfortunately adopted twenty- 
seven years ago, and which appears, on the whole, to have been 
so false in its principles and so unsatisfactory in its results. 

Such is a compressed sketch of Sir J. Walsh’s attack on the 
measure of which he was one of the ablest opponents. It has 
that characteristic feature of all the speculations upon his side of 
the question which have ever come under our observation. It 
contains much truth and a great deal of ability, but it will never 
convince any one who has any real notion of what is meant by 
impartial argument. A great many of the collateral observations 
appear to us extremely forcible and important. It is very true 
that the House of Commons is subdivided into parties wh-ch 
may be said to nibble away the roots of any distinct and vigorous 
policy. It is also true that a vague, indefinable, average senti- 
ment called Public Opinion, which has no very enlarged or pro- 
found aims, does hem in and threaten to stifle individual thought 
and energy. The ship of the State is becalmed, and rolls hel - 
lessly and wearily enough upon a sea which would perhaps be 
less dangerous if there was wind enough to make it not only pos- 
sible, but necessary, to steer a decided course. Acknowledging all 
this, the question still remains whether SirJohn Walsh hashit upon 
the principles on which these and other phenomena of the same kind 
areto be treated; and we think that he hasnot. All thefundamental 
principles on which his book rests seem to us to be mere words 
substituted for thoughts, or at best, to be after-thoughts con- 
trived for the purpose of justifying that which cannot be justified. 
Can anything, for example, be more totally false than the funda- 
mental assertion of which the whole book is a development—the 
assertion that Conservatives study politics by way of “ ana- 
lysis and induction ;” and that Liberals utterly disregard expe- 
rience, because they consider human nature so variable that 
experience is with respect to it a very fallible guide. In the 
first place, neither the name “ Conservative,” nor the thing which 
it represents, were ever heard of before the Reform Bill; and 
can any one affect to say that the old school of High Tories had 
no theories at all about Government, but took as their guides 
analysis and induction? It was only after every sort of fallac 
had been advanced and refuted over and over again, that Sir J. 
Walsh's argument was thought of. It is open to precisely the 
same objection as Dr. Newman's theory of development. It 
may be very true, but it was not the ground upon which the case 
was originally put. Blackstone would have as indignant 
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at being told that no theoretical justification of the “Constitu- | tolerated, but there is also a point at which they become alto- 


tion 0 
on hearing that all the leading Roman Catholic doctrines were 
ee em modern developments, and not a body of doctrine 
as old as Christianity itself. 

It is an equally untenable proposition that the “ Philosophers 
of the Movement” have based a contempt for experience on the 
ground that man is so variable a creature that experience is but 
a fallible guide as to his conduct. This strange statement is 
prefixed to a criticism on some of the opinions of Mr. J. S Mill 
—opinions which we do not mean to defend. It is about as in- 
felicitous a view of modern political philosophy as could possibly 
be adopted, for it appears that the whole of that philosophy 
claims to be based exclusively upon experience. hether he 
is right or wrong, Mr. Mill never puts forward a single proposi- 
tion which is not based on the examination of facts ; and the whole 
cast of his mind makes this unavoidable, for the very essence of his 
ee is that experience is the only source of knowledge. 

fit were possible to make any statement respecting such writers 
as Mr. Mill and M. de Tocqueville even wider from the truth 
than this, the other assertion of Sir J. Walsh respecting them 
would deserve that qualification. To say that their views are 
based on the doctrine that human nature is so variable that 
experience can throw no light on it, is like saying that Lord 
Chatham was a Quaker and that William Pitt was a Republican. 
The great popular objection to the views both of Mr. Mill and 
of M. de Tocqueville has always been that they are fatalists—that 
they believe that human nature is as much under the dominion 
of fixed unchanging causes as inanimate nature, and that they 
look upon the various changes and phases of politics as matters 
determined by an iron necessity, wad as being for that very reason 
susceptible of exact prediction. The truth is that all men of 
sense, whether Liberals or Conservatives, appeal to experience in 
litical inquiries. The difference between them is that they 
interpret it in different ways. 

We do not think that Sir J. Walsh is much more happy in his 
interpretation of history than in his enunciation of principles. 
He is certainly quite as one-sided. He argues the whole question 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 as if it had been entirely a matter of 
choice whether it should be passed or not. This was notoriously 
not the case. The question lay, not between a bill and no 
bill, but between the bill and something very like civil 
war. It is easy to say that the advocates of the bill 
ought to have been satisfied with the results of the old 
state of things—that they had personal freedom and national 
prosperity, and should have required nothing more. But a 
writer who lays so much stress upon facts, and insists so much 
upon the necessity of studying and consulting human nature as 
it is, instead of making theories about what it ought to be, should 
know that such results are not the only things for which people 
care. The love of power is as natural—as much a fact—as the 
love of freedom. The unenfranchised part of the population in 
1832 wanted power—they wished not merely that the nation 
should be well gaverned, but that they should govern it; and 
a large proportion of them got their wish. Can any serious per- 
son suppose that the very best of good government could have 
induced them to go without it for tBirty years longer ? Whether 
the change were for the better or the worse, it was utterly un- 
avoidable; and to regret it is like regretting youth when it is 
past. 

Sir J. Walsh’s theory about the growth of democracy is open 
to exactly the same objections as the rest of his book. It is, no 
doubt, perfectly true that, in so far as “the Philosophers of the 
Movement,” as he calls them, have identified the growth of demo- 
cracy with the indefinite improvement of mankind, they were 
wrong; but their assertion that democracy is on the increase, 
and that provision must be made for that increase in our institu- 
tions, is an undeniable, though possibly a melancholy truth. 
It would be absurd in any one to shut his eyes to the fact that 
the operation of levelling is going on in every part of the world 
under the influence of causes which are beyond human control. 
This is a universal phenomenon, and the very instance which Sir 
J. Walsh adduces in disproof of its existence is in reality the 
strongest illustration of its operation. The French, he says, 
hated the Republic, and did everything to get rid of it. This may 
be quite true; but it does not follow that they hate democracy. 
On the contrary, a democratic despotism is exactly the form of 
government in which they rejoice, and the maintenance of demo- 
cracy by brute force is the condition on which the present 
Emperor holds his position. If he were to attempt to shake the 
foundations of the system laid at the first Revolution, neither his 
throne nor his life would be worth a year’s purchase. 

The truth is that the popular arguments against the unreformed 
Parliament, though they may have been over-stated, though they 
unquestionably failed to do justice to much that was to be said 
on the other side, and though they often proceeded on an un- 
tenable theory of political rights, were nevertheless in substance 
unanswerable. It was idle to try to defend the contrast pre- 
sented by the Cornish boroughs on the one hand, and the great 
manufacturing towns on the other; nor could mere good govern- 
ment, if it had been much better than it was, have atoned for a 
state of things which condemned such places as Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds to political insignificance, whilst the 
proprietors of Gatton and Old Sarum could sell the right to nomi- 
nate members. There is a point up to which fictions may be 


1688” could be given, as Bossuet would have been gether intolerable; and many of our constitutional fictions had 


reached that point, and even gone beyond it, in 1832. ‘The ten- 
dency of men to feel thus, and to act upon that feeling, is one of 
the facts which Sir J. Walsh ought to take into account in his 
political speculations. But, like a large proportion of those who 
pique themselves on arguing upon facts, he carefully selects the 
facts on which he will argue, and thus gets the advantage of 
being able to theorize without reasoning. If he chose his facts 
a little more og ap and extensively, he would find that he 
could no more do without abstract principles of some sort than 
“the Philosophers of the Movement.” For example, there can 
be no doubt that, in ante-reform times, political jobbery, corrup- 
tion of the grossest kind, was infinitely commoner than it is now. 
This was an inevitable consequence of the system of rotten 
boronghs, and if Sir John were desirous of retaining the good 
which he says they produced, whilst he avoided the evil, he must 
have advocated seme extensive and fundamental change which 
could have been justified only by some such general theory as 
those which appear to him so foolish in the mouths of Mr. Mill 
and M. de Tocqueville. 


JULIAN HOME* 


Ka. one is acquainted with professional families, where 
old and young, parents and children, think of little else 
than the incidents of some one profession to which the males of 
the family belong. In some of these families, the young ladies 
know the dress, accoutrements, and station of every regiment in 
the army—who has just got his colonelcy, and who has just 
missed getting his company. In other families, the daughters 
are enthusiastic about ships. They know the faults of the Sy/ph 
and the merits of the Nymph, and can tell at a moment's notice 
how many guns are carried by any ship in the whole navy that 
may chance to be referred to. In the same way, there are 
families where the thoughts of sisters run on a University career ; 
and these pretty, enthusiastic almanacs know every senior 
wrangler and senior classic since 1800, take the most profound 
interest in the beer, bouting, and riding of undergraduates, and 
are absorbed in contemplation of the chances that promise a 
“pluck” to the fool of their neighbourhood, a pass to an average 
and securable friend, and a first to the secret object of their 
ambition. Persons who are really acquainted with University 
life are half amused and half repelled by the prattle, at 
once so Jearned and so ignorant, of these University devotees. 
Superficially, everything they say is right—fundamentally, 
everything they say is wrong. Young men are not like 
what they fancy—do not rate things by the standard 
they suppose, or care exclusively for the honours which these 
enthusiastic sisters consider so absorbing. But the real article 
and the supposed article are so alike that it would be impossible 
to explain the difference to any one who thought that it did not 
exist. It is proverbially difficult to give any accurate notion of 
University life by means of fiction; and often as it has been 
tried, and various as have been the modes in which the attempt 
has been made, the result has always hitherto been a failure. 
We hope that the author of Zom Brown may institute an excep- 
tion ; but we can pronounce no opinion until his story is finished. 
Mr. Farrar has tried the thing in a new way ; and, so far as the 
way could be successful, he may be said to have had a success. 
He views University life exactly as a young lady views it who has 
personal interests in the University. He creates fancy under- 
raduates such as a young lady would hate, love, admire, or 
espise. He makes the little jokes a young lady might thinc 
appropriate. He inculcates the morality and upholds the prin- 
ciples of which a good young woman would never lose sight. 
Curiously, too, he has exactly caught theregularenthusiastic young 
lady’s style. He writes with the highflying expressions, intro- 
duces the sort of love-making, and is full of the sort of poetry 
that characterize the choicest stories of domestic melodrama. 
Julian Home is a tale of University life, representing College 
scenes as they appear to a sentimental sister, and written in the 
style of the Fami/y Herald. 
We will give a sketch of its contents, adopting, as nearly as 
ssible, the words of the author. The girlish playfulness of the 
Cook is shown at the outset, for it commences with one of a series 
of names that are ingenious compounds of two places of educa- 
tion. The school where the hero is educated is called Harton— 
made up of Harrow and Eton. He goes to Camford, and rows 
on the iscam. The hero is Julian Home, in whose heart “there 
is a deep fountain of love towards all his fellows.” The villain 
is Bruce, head of the school, who is “too vain, too shallow, and 
too fickle to inspire any higher feeling than a mere transient 
admiration.” Julian, by asudden change of fortune, is obliged, on 
leaving school, to go as a sizar to college. He is cheered, how- 
ever, by his Harton tutor, who tells him that it will be good for 
him. “ Poverty, self-denial, the bearing of the yoke in youth, 
are the highest forms of discipline for a brave and godly man- 
hood. The hero aad the soaps are rarely found in soft clothi 
or kingly houses ; they are never chosen from the palaces of Mam- 
mon or the gardens of Belial.’”” Comforted by this remark, Ju ian 
goes up good-humouredly to his sizarship, and is accompanied to 
college by his widowed mother and a beautiful sister, Violet, who 
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hang up his pictures for him—one representing the Virgin under 
a baldaccino; one of St. Mary of Egypt placed opposite, because 
Mrs. Home thought “ there would > something suggestive to a 
thoughtful mind in the contrast of the Virgin Mother with the 
bienheureuse pécheresse,” and a photograph of Jacob’s dream in 
his bedroom. Julian soon makes friends—Kennedy, “ known 
by the warm eulogy of his fellow-Marlbeians,” Lillystone, who 
thinks it ‘immensely jolly” that Home’s mother and sister have 
come with him, and Lord de Vayne, “ entirely educated at home 
under an excellent tutor, who had filled his mind with all 
wise and generous sentiments.” On the other hand, Bruce, 
the villain, comes up too ; and war begins by Bruce, in the hear- 
ing of Julian, explaining to a young lad that “ sizars are the sons 
of gyps, and that kind of thing, who feed on the semese fragments 
of the high table.” Bruce is aided by a ruffian named Brogten, 
who also comes from Harton. The good and the bad have a 
scuffle with reference to a bargee whom the good pronounce 
injured, and a good deal of fighting occurs, in which the bargee 
“ violently exerts his formidable muscles,” Julian gets knocked in 
the face, and Brogten, having done some harm, is “ repaid 
with a cuff which felled him to the ground.” Brogten, 
however, soon afterwards has his revenge. Julian is going 
in for a University Scholarship, which he is sure to get, 
but just before he starts to do one of the papers, Brogten screws 
him in his room, so that he cannot get out. He battered the door 
with a poker and a chair, but in vain ; and at Jast he “ flung him- 
self on the sofa, furious and weary, and with something that sounded 
like a fierce imprecation.” Even after he was released, he expe- 
rienced what in the heading of the chapter is called a Gust of the 
Soul, horsewhipped Brogten, got drunk, and was only kept b 
Lillystone from disgracing himself by reeling into chapel. Lil- 
lystone had to use great force. “ It required all his strength to 
retain his position against the wild assault of Julian.” But Lil- 
lystone was successful. ‘ Julian paused, and baffled of his inten- 
tion, glared at his opponent.” XK ext day he is heartily sorry, 
and by a wonderful stroke of fortune his returning virtue is cele- 
brated by the strange news that his old Harton tutor (the one 
who talked about the palaces of Mammon and the gardens of 
Belial) has left him ten thousand pounds. He of course ceases 
to be a sizar, and through the rest of the book is equally good 
and prosperous. 

It is now about time that the love-making should begin. 
Both Kennedy and Lord de Vayne are in love with Violet, 
but Kennedy has the luck to go abroad with her, and thus 
steals a march on his rival. The machinery introduced to 
bring about the felicity of Kennedy is tremendous. The lovers 
go to the top of an Alp and are lost, and get into a hut with 
brigands. There they spent the night. Kennedy himself sat in 
“a close, damp closet, the door of which he fastened with his 
invaluable alpenstock,” while Violet was in a room somehow 
inside the closet, where “he heard her murmuring words of 

rayer.” The brigands attacked them in this insecure position ; 
But finally, one of the fellows shot the other, and so the 
oung people got outside, and Violet whispered, “ Dear, 
rave Mr. Kennedy, how shall I ever thank you enough,” 
and he replied, “1 would die a thousand deaths, Violet, 
to save you from the least harm.’ The same expressions of 
love are frequent in the Family Herald, but the place of 
utterance, the damp closet, the self-slaughtering brigands, 
and the notion of ery | the subsequent development of their 
passion at the foot of the mountain by the romantic title of 
* Alpen-gluthen” are all Mr. Farrar’s own. When, however, he 
ends the love-passage by telling us—‘‘ For one instant their eyes 
met, with that lustrous and dewy love-gleam that lovers know, 
but during that instant it seemed as if their souls had floated 
together into a common fount,” he once more loses himself in 
his model. The course of true love did not run quite smooth! 
with Kennedy and Violet, for Kennedy, before he left Camford, 
had succeeded in an examination by secretly reading a coming 
esp in the rooms of the Examiner, and the consciousness of 
is error impels him into a variety of fresh faults after his return, 
which end in bis rustication. e attempts, in consequence, to 
shoot himself, but is fortunately stopped by the appearance of 
his mother’s ghost, and only mutilates his right hand. Ulti- 
mately his hand gets well, he obtains a writership, and takes 
Violet to India. Lord de Vayne is at first dreadfully cut up by 
Violet’s engagement, and is not consoled by her entreating him to 
love her as a sister ; but he goes abroad, and after a short absence he 
is enabled to inform his friend that “ there is a gentle Fiorentine 
girl, with dark eyes and dark hair, and a sweet voice, who has 
romised in a year’s time to leave her Casa d’oro for Uther 
all.” Julian’s wooing is as smooth as the wooing of so excellent 
a young man ought to be. Eva Kennedy comes to the College 
chapel while staying at Camford to nurse her brother, after the 
appearance of the ghost, and before the hand has healed. Her 
appearance produced a great sensation. Mr. Farrar says, “ And 
I (that is Mr. Farrar himself) cannot heip it if even during the 
noble service, even amid the sound of solemn psalms and silver 
litanies, the eyes of many men wandered towards a sweet face, and 
azed upon it as they might have gazed upon a flower.” Julian 
ot “half jealous,” and “was positively in a hurry” to declare 
imself. He went to Eva’s sitting-room, and there set him- 
self to the task of proposing. Happily the young lady at once 
led the way by remarking, ** Do you think you shall ever be a 
fellow, Julian?” To which he of course gallantly replied, “If I 


am, I shall hope very soon to exchange it for a happier fellow- 


ship, Eva.” However, “she wouldn’t see what he meant ;” so he 
said, “Eva, shall I read to you?” This seems a rather 
prosaic falling off, but it was not so. It was his cunning 
purpose to read her an amatory poem of Coleridge’s. “He 
went on watching her colour change with the musical 
variations of his voice, until he saw her breast heaving with 
agitation,” and then he proposed. Soon afterwards he was head 
of the Tripos, and got a fellowship—a college living fell vacant, 
which, strange to say, was refused by all his seniors—and within 
a year of his degree he was inducted, at the early age of twenty- 
two, into a charming vicarage. Of course he marries atonce. He 
takes care to explain that he should have married equally early if he 
had had no money, as he holds the theory that it is unnecessary 
to provide for children, for ‘‘God never sends a soul into the 
wed without providing ample means for its subsistence.” This 
he acknowledges ‘“‘may be fanaticism,” but he does not consider it 
necessary to refute the objection that it is in flagrant contradic- 
tion to every-day experience. However, he probably thought 
that he need not trouble himself about a theory with which he 
had so little practical concern. A yours man whose tutor had 
left him ten thousand pounds, and who had got a living before 
the usual period of ordination, might afford to look on the future 
with complacent confidence. The novel concludes by saying that 
Julian “led his Eva over the threshold of their quiet and holy 
home, and their path thenceforth was as the shining light, 
shining more and more to the perfect day.” 

Mr. Farrar, as we learn from his title-page, is a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and as he dedicates his book to the members 
of a Shakspeare Club to which he belonged, he must be familiar 
with the highest specimens of English literature. In spite of the 
playful confusion involved in the names Harton and Camford, 
there is not the slightest allusion throughout the book that refers 
either to Eton or Oxford. The school described is unmistakeably 
Harrow, and the college described is unmistakeably Trinity 
College, Cambridge. These facts suggest some reflections. Those 
who have really been at Harrow, and infinitely more those who 
have been at trinity, may be inclined to resent this young-lady 
travestie of great institutions. They may feel some indignation 
at a member of their body giving the world to understand that 
young men enjoying as high an education as England affords— 
young men who can either gain or lose a scholarship without 
calling on the heavens for a special thunder-clap—who not 
only read the classics and Shakspeare, but have imbibed 
from them a high taste and a manly reserve—should be 
represented as a set of puling, love-struck, hi h-flying, garrulous 
young fools. The general public may also be inclined to ask 
whether the result of an education at what is, taken all in all, 
the finest educational establishment in the world, can a be 
that a fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, thinks like a third- 
rate young. woman, and writes like the Rosa-Matilda of a penny 
paper. e think, however, that the use of great educational 
establishments is apparent even in this extreme case, and that, in 
what we confess is rather a remote and recondite way, those who 
take a legitimate pride in such a College as Trinity may derive 
some satisfaction from Julian Home. After all, Mr. Farrar 
must be taken to have derived some benefit from his education. 
If he has written Julian Home now, what would he have written 
if he had not been at a University? He is one of those people 


|. who love for ever to pour out their little experiences. We have 


had a record of his school and college days; we have had the 
Lyrics of his heart; and when we have had some such book as 
Hengist Leigh, a tale of Undermaster Life, we shall have carried 
him on as far as he can go at present. It is something that 
Harrow or Cambridge should have supplied him with materials 
which are at least innocent. Undoubtedly, there is a good tone 
in his books. There is a sincere liking for what is right and 
pure, and some feeling which, if weak and sickly, is set towards 
that which is noble in itself. What is good in him is evidently 
derived in a large measure from his education. It is not per- 
haps its greatest triumph that Trinity can turn out really able and 
manly minds fit for practical life, and imbued with a sense of 
self-respect. It can do more than this. It can get praise out of 
the mouths of its babes and sucklings, and inspire men like Mr. 
Farrar with thoughts which show that, with all their foibles, and 
their more than feminine pettiness, they have been trained in 
great seats of learning and piety. 


LANDOR’S HELLENICS.* 


le is recorded of Mr. Walter Savage Landor that, having been 
unsuccessfully engaged in a law-suit with a neighbouring 
landowner, he gave vent to his spleen in a series of the bitterest 
Latin ovigems, “of which” (as we heard the story told by an 
eminent living scholar) ‘Mr. Landor’s adversary, fortunately 
for himself, did not understand a single word.” The veteran 

oet’s turn for vindictive epigrams is unhappily notorious, and 
it might have been all the better for his fame if he had been 
always equally careful to veil his attacks “in the decent obscu- 
rity of a learned language.” However that may be, we have 
prefaced our notice of the recent edition of Mr. Landor’s 
Hellenics with this brief anecdote, because it appears to us to 
illustrate the peculiar character of a large number of the short 
poems which make up the volume. Mr. Landor’s motto is, or 


* The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landor ; comprising Heroic Id; 
4c. New Edition, enlarged. Edinburgh: 1859. ™ 
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at least ought to be, gwvavra cuveroiow. The unlucky squire 
inst whom his castigations were directed was absolutely in- 
capable of feeling the lash. Similarly, in many of the composi- 
tions before us, their author apparently delights to involve the 
real gist of each poem in impenetrable obscurity, or refines it 
away until it is imperceptible to a reader of average intelli- 
gence. A short idyl, which we quote at length, will best ex- 
emplify our criticism : — 
Acon.—Kepos! what brings thee from the market -place ? 
Kepos.—What drove me from it, rather ask. 
Acon.—Well, what ? 
Kepos.—There was a scramble round about my stall, 
And two unlucky boys were fighting 
Which of them should sweep off the fruit; at last 
They overturn’d the board: ’twas time to run. 
Acon.—And were the people then indifferent ? 
Kepos.—At first they were not; presently they laught 
To see a split pomegranate’s slippery fruit 
Drop from the fingers of the foremost two, 
With nothing left between them but hard rind 
And deeply-dyed and ever-during stain. 
Acon.—Children of Hellas! learn your lesson here, 
Nor touch pomegranate in the market-place. 
Here there is, if not a studied pointlessness, at least a studied con- 
cealment of the point; and the same apparently intentional flat- 
ness characterizes the termination of several among Mr. Landor'’s 
short poems. This is the more remarkable, as the preface speaks 
somewhat vauntingly of the perspicuity of the author’s language. 
“ Poetry, in our day, is oftener prismatic than diaphanous; this 
is not so; they who look into it may see through.” We must 
confess our ignorance of what is meant by “ prismatic” poetry ; 
but we cannot allow to the Hellenics, among the many merits 
which they undoubtedly possess, the particular one of being 
*‘diaphanous.” Of course, we may be in error here. Mr. 
Landor’s verse may be absolutely yelincid and the fault may be 
in the dimness of our own eyes. In other respects, indeed, our 
estimate of the performance differs considerably from that which 
the author Papen to have formed for himself. In fact, we 
gather from the author’s words that he is at issue with the public 
with regard to his literary merits. ‘Little in these pages will 
gratify the generality of readers.” This is the poet’s candid con- 
fession; but it is a confession made in atone which does not 
leave it doubtful that, in his opinion, “the generality of readers” 
are to blame for it :— 
If I extoll’d the virtuous and the wise, 
The brave and beautiful, and well discern’d 
Their features as they fixt their eyes on mine ; 
If I have won a kindness never wooed ; 
Could I foresce that . . . fallen among thieves, 
Despoil’d, halt, wounded . . . tramping traflickers 
Should throw their dirt upon me, not without 
Some small sharp pebbles carefully inclosed ? 
However, from one crime they are exempt; 
They do not strike a brother, striking me. 
Populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo ipse domi! The injured 
bard appeals from his contemporaries to the judgment of pos- 
terity :— 
7 A heartier age will come; the wise will know 
If in my writings there be aught of worth, 
id ardent Milton, whose internal light 
ispel’d the darkness of despondency, 
Before he with imperishable gold 
Damaskt the hilt of our Protector’s blade. 
Wonder not if thai seer, the nighest to heaven 
Of all below, could have thus well divined. 
I, on a seat beneath, but on his right, 
Neither expect nor hope my verse may lie 
With summer sweets, with albums gaily drest, 
Where poddle snifts at flower between the leaves. 
A few will cull my fruit, and like the taste, 
And find not overmuch to pare away. 
The soundest apples are not soonest ripe, 
In some dark room laid up when others rot. 
* * 
Time has been 
When Cowley shone near Milton, nay, above! 
An roll’d on before a keener sight 
Could separate and see them far apart. 
To what extent Mr. Landor’s sanguine anticipations are ever 
likely to be realized, we will not undertake to decide. But we 
cannot help remarking that this ingenuous avowal of the value 
set by a poet on his own performances is, to say the least, a some- 
what curious phenomenon in these days. To say the truth, it is 
almost refreshing, after the miserable adulation of a “ discerning 
public” which has disgraced much of the writing of the last half 
century, to hear a man quietly telling his countrymen that they 
are a set of dolts, and that he is the only wise man among them. 
The very title of this volume*has something of the same confident 
spirit about it—Tax Hellenics or Walter Savage Landor, inti- 
mating, apparently, that it is one day to occupy the same shelf 
with Tue Lliad or Homer, Tux Divina Commedia or Dante Ali- 
ghieri, and Tug Paradise Lost or John Milton ! Mr. Landor, full 
as he is of classical reminiscences, will probably — to Pindar 
as an example of a poet not merely defending himself against 
detractors, but also setting full store by his own accomplish- 
ments. But we must soutien that Pindar was a professional 
port, that he was paid by the job, and that Simonides and 
hylides were in the same line of business; and then 


We are far, however, from wishing in any way to depreciate 
Mr. Landor’s productions. Perhaps the worst fault of the book 
as a whole—an excessively common one in the works of second- 
rate poets—is, that there is too much of it. It unquestionabl 
contains passages of great poetic beauty, and some of the idyls 
which it contains are excessively touching. The last-mentioned 
excellence is partly owing to the myths which the writer found 
ready to his hand. But he certainly deserves our thanks for 
having thrown into verse many beautiful but obscure passages 
of ancient mythology. The stories of Erigone, Coresus, and 
Catillus are excellent examples of this class. As we have already 
intimated, the book is too large, and contains an undue proportion 
of heavy matter. Yeta happy selection of gems might be made 
from it. Two or three such passages will give the reader a 
favourable idea of the collection. ‘Take this from the “ Ha- 
madryad 

Rhaicos went daily ; but the nymph as oft 
Invisible. ‘To play at love, she knew, 
Stopping its breathings when it breathes most soft, 
Is sweeter than to play on any pipe. 
She play’d on his: she fed upon his sighs ; 
They pleas’d her when they gently waved her hair, 
Cooling the pulses of her purple veins, 
And ee an her absence brought them out they pleas’d. 
Even among the fondest of them all, 
What mortal or immortal maid is more 
Content with giving happiness than pain ? 
Here a devoted virgin is cast into the sea, Jonah-like, and is 
followed by her lover :— 
They wrung her from his knee; they hurl’d her down 
(Clinging in vain at the hard slippery pich) 
Into the whitening wave. But ie long hair 
Scarcely had risen up again before 
Another plunge was heard, another form 
Clove the strait line of bubbling foam, direct 
As ringdove after ringdove. Groans from all 
Burst, for the roaring sea ingulpht them both. 
Onward the vessel flew; the skies again 
Shone bright, and thunder roll’d along, not wroth, 
But gently murmuring to the white-wing’d sails. 


And here we have a bit of gexre painting, which reminds one 
rather of the Thalysia of Theocritus :— 
The youths were bidden to the feast: the flesh 
Of kid and crested bird was plentiful : 
The steam hung on the rafters, where were nail’d 
Bushes of savory herbs, and figs and dates ; 
And yellow-pointed pears sent down long stalks 
Through nets wide-mesht, work of Erigoné 
When night was long and lamp yet unsupplied. 
Choice grapes Icarios had; and these, alone 
Of all men in the country, he preserved 
For festive days ; nor better day than this 
To bring them from beneath his reed-thatcht roof. 
He mounted the twelve stairs with hearty pride, 
And soon was heard he, breathing hard: he now 
Descended, holding in both arms a cask, 
Fictile, capacious, bulging: cork-tree bark 
Secured the treasure; wax above the mouth, 
And pitch above the wax. The pitch he brake, 
The wax he scraped away, and laid them by, 
Wrenching up carefully the cork-tree bark. 
A hum was heard. “What! are there bees within?” 
Euphorbas cried. “They came then with the grapes,” 
Replied the elder, and pour’d out clear juice 
Fragrant as flowers, and wrinkled husks anon. 


In fact, Mr. Landor may be supposed, to a great extent, to have 

taken Theocritus as his model. Tn the short heroic dialogues 
between bg personages may be regarded as imitations of 
some of the Theocritean idyls which do not bear a pastoral 
character. Such poems as “ Acon and Kepos,” already quoted at 
length, are in imitation of the more homely passages. e regret 
to say that Mr. Landor has thought fit to stain some of his 
poems with a faintly-disguised lubricity—a characteristic of Theo- 
critus which, if venial at the court of a Ptolemy, is unpardonable 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. Mr. Landor, indeed, has adhered 
in these cases to his principle of ¢wvayra ovveroiow, and we have 
no desire to be reckoned among the ovreroi for whom such pas- 
sages were intended. Nevertheless, we cannot believe that we 
have misinterpreted them ; and one, at least, among them, which 
we do not think fit to particularize more minutely, betrays a 
grossness of imagination worthy of Catullus or of Martial. Such 
passages are happily rare; but, few as they are, we commend 
them to the consideration of Lord Chancellor Campbell, even at 
the risk of being charged with throwing dirt and small pebbles 
at the accomplished author. . 
The general tone of the poems is certainly classical; but they 
are classical rather in their detail and garniture than in any 
conception of character. The heroines are such as Euripides 
drew, and have nothing of the statuesque stateliness of either the 
epos or the early drama. They are terribly afraid of spoiling 
their clothes. hen Europa rides off upon the bull (concerning 
the precise sex of which animal Mr. Landor somewhat gratuitously 
informs us that the young lady was in doubt, since “ bulls are never 
at large in those countries,” so that she “could not have seen 
one!”) her anxious parent is made to exclaim :— 
It will be night, dark night, ere she returns ; 
And that new scarf! the spray will ruin it! 
Similarly Pheido, the handmaid of Penelope, expresses a hope 
— may bring back purple robes for her mistress, not 


xe Kepapes roverb for which our intelligent readers will 
be able to supply a Caely vernacular rendering. 


that Od 
unmingled with fear that the “ salt waves might wash the colour 
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out.” However, perhaps this is pardonable in a lady’s maid, 
even in one of the heroic age. There is something, also, almost 
comic in the manner in which Iphigenia is made to beg for life :— 

Iphigenia, when she heard her doom 

At Aulis, and when all beside the king 

Had gone away, took his right hand, and said, 

*O, father! I am young and very happy. 

I do not think the pious Calchas heard 

Distinctly what the Goddess spake. Old age 

Obscures the senses. 
We may be allowed to observe, in passing, that we are told, in 
a note upon the poem from which these words are cited, that 
“Pallas Athene was the patroness of Argos.” After this 
valuable piece of information we are certainly unable to say of 
Mr. Landor’s Hellenics what that gentleman has not scrupled 
to say of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Homer and the 
Homeric Age. ‘“ Mr. Gladstone’s two [sic] ponderous volumes 
open and shut on nothing new or important.” ‘ Whatever is 
worth notice in them,” the writer continues, ‘may be found in 
Pericles and Aspasia.” 

Mr. Landor has appended to his volume some more recent 
poems which have no connexion with the Hellenics, and from 
one of which, relating to the author's not unfavourable estimate 
of himself, we have already made sufficient extracts. The rest do 
not call for any observation, if we may except some Latin verses of 
various merit, relating to the state and prospects of Italy, which 
form a tail-piece to the book. If the author’s Latin epigrams 
already alluded to were not more “‘diaphanous” than the 
following specimen, the country gentleman whose successful 
litigation eheited them might have been: a~better scholar than 
most of his order without suffering very severely from the 
perusal :— 

AD ROMAM PERICLITANTEM. 

O Roma! sortem quis tuam non defleat ! 
Ut amara contigit piis! 

Deos deasque mox videbimus nate 
Nuda, atque vix superstitem ; 

Sed una restat que tibi servat fidem, 
Laverna; liquit filium ; 

De Vaticano monte dum vibrat faces 
Et fulmina et tonitrua, 

ridens artifix [sie] vafer suo, 

dicite! ait benedicite ! 


The following stanzas in reference to the Peace of Villafranca, 
though rough, are decidedly vigorous :— 
Ubi ille in alto qui solet sethere 
Volare? ubi ales qui Jovis ad latus 
Sedere ? bubonem videmus; 
Occinit in mediis ruinis. 
Qui liberandum protenus Adriam 
Edixit alta voce vocantibus 
Idem resurgentem vetustis 
Implicat Italiam catenis. 
ec pejeratum laurea protegat! 
I, maculate cruore nostro.” 
En! colla torquet libera pontifex 
Quem Roma dudum finibus expulit. 
Tnulta-ne «eternum manebit 
O superi! Perusina ccedes? 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Walter Savage Landor without 
commenting on the very peculiar character of his orthography. 
The anomalous state of our language in this respect is a stock 
complaint among our countrymen as well as with foreigners. Two 
or three distinguished writers have attempted, on their individual 
responsibility, to improve, or, at all events, to alter, our spelling. 
Mr. Landor appears in the character of an advanced reformer in 
this, as well as in other respects. Certainly the English language, 
as it flows from his pen, presents.a more singular appearance than 
it does in the hands of any other writer with whose works we are 
acquainted. We presume that the changes are made upon the 
general pinot: of simplification, and with a view of limiting as 
much as possible certain sounds to given alphabetic characters or 
combinations. It is apparently witb this intention that we find 
lept and unsteddy substituted for leaped and unsteady, ake for 
ache, pourd for poured. But we confess ourselves unable to dis- 
cover why Mr. Landor should write ¢il and séi/ for till and still ; 
or, if these alterations were desirable, why he should write willful 
for wilful and controll for control, especially as he spells the de- 
rivative adjective uncontrolable as we have written it. We can- 
not see why he should write, on the one hand, allaid, betraid, 
and countrimen, and, on the other, denyest and tymbrel. 
We see no particular advantage in the forms charrivt, pich, sieze, 
percieve ; and we are inclined to think that, if simplicity was the 
reformer’s object, instead of spelling gnat, Nat, heshouldhavedone 
better to dispense altogether with the initial mute, mute as it is in 
every sense of the word. We suppose that he intends the ortho- 
graphy to follow the provnnetes but, if so, why does he write 
corunel, vultur, betrotht, proroged, and armure ? The form contu- 
matious has no peculiar merit as compared with contumacious, 
beyond that of obscuring the etymology. We cannot imagine 
why ero should have a mute e tacked on to the end of it. But 


the form highth not only tends to perpetuate a vulgar pronuncia- 
tion—which it does not, after all, fairly express—but ignores a 
euphonic principle which the English language possesses in 
common with the German. 


uished scholars than Mr. Landor have been puzzled 


how best to vay Bige Greek proper names in Roman characters. 


Whatever may be said of the imperfections inherent in the esta- 
blished orthography, it is doubtful whether any of the attempted 
improvements have been very successful. But Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor, who here, as usual, appears in the character of 
an innovator, has exhibited, in addition to a leaning towards 
needless alteration, a considerable degree of ignorance of the 
original orthography ; otherwise we do not see how to account 
for such forms as Tipton, Mycenai, Ptheiai, or Zantho. 
The diphthongs @ and @ are perpetually interchanged; thus 
we have (yisthus on the one hand, and Peantios and Menetiades 
on the other. ‘The word egis, indeed, is deprived of its initial, 
and written egis; while we have the name Agypt so written 
by way of compensation. To the latter arrangement we have, of 
course, no objection beyond the fact that it is unusual, a conside- 
ration which probably recommended it to Mr. Landor. It would 
appear as if Mr. Landor had a notion of making the letter & play 
the part of the Greek y. Thus he writes Keiron and Telemakos, 
Plutark (though elsewhere Plutare) and even monark. But 
here he is not always consistent with himself. For he talks of 
Lykourgos, although he elsewhere uses the form Epicuros ; 
and we meet with the strange hybrids Bakkos and Kallimakos, 
which ought, on the writer’s own principles, to have been Backos 
and Callimakos. Lastly, we have Sphynx and Hyacynth, of which 
both are ——s and the latter at least is unusual; while Mr. 
Landor, probably on the principle that errors cancel one another, 
adorns his pages with the citisus, a form in favour of which not 
even a false precedent can be alleged. 

Mr. Landor’s innovations in language are not altogether con- 
fined to orthography. "We have words used in senses altogether 
unprecedented—as sepulture for sepulchre, sacrilege for sacri- 
legious, and accurst used as the preterite of a finite verb. Mr. 
Landor sings of a maiden 

whom Jove 
Iiluded into love. 


We find, moreover, some very original inflexions, such as abided 
and falledst. Lastly, we have one most inexplicable epithet— 
Ye moundering heaps f 
Which friendly hands heapt up, &c 
Here we are disposed to adventure a conjectural emendation— 
for moundering read mouldering. 
We have dwelt upon these comparatively venial faults at 
greater length than they deserve, because they appear to us emi- 
nently characteristic of the writer. 


WALCOTT’S CATHEDRALS AND MINSTERS.* 


E have had occasion once before to criticise Mr. Walcott’s 
Guide-books, and then we credited him with sufficiently 
good intentions, but disputed the judgment and accuracy of his 
compilations, and complained of his inveterate weakness for fine 
writing and false sentiment. We have exactly the same account 
to give of his more recent productions. It is almost impossible 
to imagine the art of bookmaking, as exercised by a literary hack, 
more signally exemplified than in these volumes. Given a certain 
fluency of composition, some knowledge of the general drift of 
the popular tastes of the day, and an ample store of facts, accu- 
mulated by the labour of previous writers, from which to draw— 
it is not difficult for a practised penny-a-liner to compile a 
showy, superficial memoir on any subject under the sun. Whether 
it is worth whi!e for any human being to read it when written is 
another question altogether. But that such compilations, how- 
ever flimsy an:| pay pte they may be, do find readers, or 
at least purchasers, is proved by the fact that Mr. Walcott’s 
Cathedrals has reached a second edition, and that he has been 
encouraged to prepare a companion volume on the Minsters and 
Abbey Ruins of the United Kingdom. 

It is far from satisfactory that this should be the case, nor is 
it very easy to discover among whut classes of readers these 
worthless books find their circulation. Few, we suppose, can 
use them as Guide-books, properly so called; for, although the 
volumes are conveniently portable, their contents range over too 
large an area to be of much practical use to the generality of 
tourists. It is seldom that a single journey includes more than 
three or four episcopal cities, and most travellers would find 
Murray’s County Handbooks, or even the local Guides (which 
would afford intonation as to other objects of interest), more 
useful than a manual which ignores everything except the 
cathedrals, and which comprises more of them than can ever be 
wanted in one excursion. Besides which, Mr. Walcott’s books 
are entirely without pictorial illustrations. On the other hand, 
as works of reference these volumes, though handy enough, are 
of questionable utility ; for most persons who are likely to feel 
an interest in cathedral architecture and antiquities are able to 
afford the more expensive series of Britton or Winkles; and, 
indeed, the present works, having neither ground-plans nor illus- 
trations, cannot even claim to be a cheap substitute for those 
useful collections. 

All these are antecedent objections. It might be answered 


* The Cathedrals of the United Kingdom, and a Popular Introduction 
to Church Architecture. By Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. Second Edition, 
Stanford. 1860. 

he Minsters and Abbey Ruins of the United Kingdom. Mackenzie 
Walcott, M.A. London: cone 
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that, if the work were well done, it would have a substantive 
value, and might perhaps supply a want that was beginning to be 
felt. We admit that if we could honestly believe this to be the 
case, we should pardon defects of style and taste, and should 
have left the books unnoticed altogether. But here comes in 
our gravest charge against the present compilations. Perhaps 
it would be too much to expect that the author of such works as 
these should have personally visited all, or even a considerable 
proportion, of the cathedrals or ruins which he describes—though 
those who know most of ecclesiastical architecture will be the 
first to doubt how any one who has never seen a particular 
building can be trusted to compile from other sources a trust- 
worthy account of its peculiarities. But, at any rate, a mere 
compiler ought to give his authorities, and ought at least to 
correct by personal examination such facts as are easily within 
his reach. Of what earthly use are such books as these unless 
they can be depended upon for general accuracy? And how is 
any one to give a writer credit for truthfulness in his description 
of out-of-the-way churches, such as Kirkwall or St. Germans, 
if it can be demonstrated that he has never taken the pains to 
visit one of the most famous minsters which he describes—a 
church in London itself, and within four miles of the home from 
which he dates his books ? 

To our proofs of this assertion. St. Mary’s Overye, South- 
wark, now called St. Saviour’s, situated at the foot of London 
Bridge, and observed, we should think, by every passenger by 
the Brighton or Dover railways, is not very much out of the 
way, nor very difficult of access or entrance. Will it be 
believed that Mr. Walcott is ignorant of the wanton and ruth- 
less destruction of the ancient nave of this fine church some 
thirty years ago by the parishioners, to whom it was unfortu- 
nately sold at the time of the Reformation? He speaks of this 
nave over and over again, in his short memoir, as now existing. 
We do not know—for he never gives his authorities—from what 
description of this church he has compiled his account. It is, 
however, clear enough that he was extremely puzzled by it. He 
makes, in fact, the most ludicrous confusion of the whole story. 
He talks, for instance, of two chapels being destroyed in 1830, 
and of “a new east end” being built by Gwilt. e presume 
he means the restoration of the curious First Pointed Lady 
Chapel, which was almost the first extensive work in the present 
revival of Gothic architecture. In short, the whole account of 
this most interesting building is not only meagre in the extreme, 
but confused and unintelligible. And we may surely doubt the 
competency of a writer who is either unconscious of the 
jumble he has made, or who, if conscious of it, did not put 

imself into an omnibus and verify the facts by the evidence of 
his own eyes. 

Let us now try our author by so well-known a church as the 
Cathedral of Ely. This building Mr. Walcott has visited; and 
perhaps we see the first-fruits of his personal observation in the 
confident statement that its ground-plan contains, as distinct 
members, “‘a choir of three bays” and ‘a presbytery of six 
bays.” It may be historically true that Northwold’s work was 
first built and used as a presbytery ; but we demur to the asser- 
tion that the contrast between his First Pointed work and the 
beautiful Flowing architecture of the three westernmost bays of 
the choir rebuilt by Alan of Walsingham constitutes a construc- 
tional distinction between presbytery and choir. The general 
description of the whole building is of the most loose and unme- 
thodical kind. This culminates in the account of the famous 
octagon. Mr. Walcott appears to be quite unconscious that the 
authenticity of the present external central lantern is disputed, 
and that it is proposed, at any rate, to bring it into something 
like Pointed Setail in the now contemplated restoration of the 
whole octagon as the memorial of Dean Peacock. What are we 
to make of this, his concluding assertion?—‘* From it Wren 
designed the lantern of St. Paul’s!” It is almost superfluous to 
remark that a really critical and yet popular description of our 
cathedrals would have a special value, and me be a great 
relief from the tone of indiscriminate eulogy which generally 
deforms the local Guides. But the present compiler is not equal 
to that task, though he sometimes attempts it. We will give a 
rather favourable specimen of his style, to which we would 
rather not apply the characteristic epithet that rises to our lips :— 

In each cathedral certain portions and effects adhere to the memory— 
fretted shrine, chantry, or ornamental subordinate detail. At Ely the choir 
and octagon can never be forgotten. In them we see the most exquisite 
- of nature (!)—the bossy vaulting like the starry deep-blue sky, the 
shafted pillar like the moulded stem, the pointed arch like the petals of 
summer flowers. The observer is at a loss to which to accord the preference 
—the elaborate enrichment, the infinity of ornament, the variety and intricacy 
which address the imagination in the choir, or the simpler elegance and 
grace, and vast triforium, of the faultless presbytery. 


We could quote other passages which are not merely flowery 
and meaningless, but absolutely unintelligible from lack of gram- 
matical construction. And, while we are mentioning style, we 
may remark that Mr. Walcott has the habit of continually break- 
ing off his prose into snatches of rhapsodic verse. Most of these 
fragments are evidently his own composition, and some of them 
are ludicrous in the extreme. Perhaps the general description 
of Christchurch, in Hampshire, is the most forcibly feeble thing 
in these volumes :— 

The intellectual man will see, not in the mightiest cataract or the cloud- 
capt mountain , but in the minster, the most signal evidence of the 
power of the Almighty, who bresthed into a form of clay the inventive daring 


| 


spirit, defiant of time and fate, to plan and accomplish undertakings so pass- 
ing wonderful. The one creation is immediately formed by the hand of God, 
the other is His work, as by Hiram of Tyre, or Bezaleel, through the inter- 
vention of man. Proportion and simplicity are the great features of 
Christchurch—principles here carried out to sublimity. The lines of the 
general design appear sacred, always grand, the result of the profound 
thought, deep science, long foresight, and complicated calculation required to 
conceive, execute, and enrich such a structure. Like Belzoni, in the halls of 
Karnac, raised by his dreamy enthusiasm above the cares of mortality, the 
visitor may well exclaim—* I have at least lived a day.” 


This is unmitigated nonsense. Nor is the author any happier 
in his attempts at comparative criticism. For example, he thus 
discourses about the contrast between York and Lincoln 
Minsters. What architectural critic, we may ask, ever thought 
of comparing two buildings so singularly diverse ? 

While Lincoln Minster is solid, abounding in picturesque variety, the 
cathedral of York is lofty, spacious, rich, and vast, a giant’s step towards 
heaven. The one absorbs every sense of time and = the piety of the 
builders is the paramount sensation; the splendour of the detail is lost in the 
impressiveness of the whole; the observer feels dwarfed into insignificance, 
in a temple worthy of the service of the Invisible: the other is majestic, 
magnificent, full of genius, fit for the worship of mortals. It will generally 
be found the case, that both the spot and objects contained in these memo- 
rable churches will seldom fall short of the most sanguine expectations ; 
while the immediate impression produced by them on the spectator, who has 
come to revere what is venerable, and has a sense of what is glorious, is in- 
conceivable. 

Are not these, we ask, mere words without any real meaning ? 
We defy any one to tell—except by grammar, and that is often 
a weak point with this writer—which of these descriptions is 
meant for York and which for Lincoln. Apropos of York, we 
may observe that Mr. Walcott takes no notice whatever, in this 
new edition, of the invaluable Fabric Rolls of that cathedral, 
which have been lately published. But neither does he seem 
aware of what Professor Willis has done for the elucidation of 
the architectural history of Canterbury and Winchester, and 
other churches; nor should we have suspected him of any 
acquaintance with Mr. Freeman’s monographs of Llandaff and 
St. David’s, save for the clumsy and unacknowledged ba 
in his account of the former, of a not very happy expression 
use of by that authority. 

It is scarcely worth while to examine the Popular Introduction 
to Church Architecture which is prefaced to this new edition of 


' the Cathedrals. Prejudiced as we are in favour of the Gothic 


style, we are ashamed of such advocacy as this. Imagine the 
truthfulness—to say nothing of the grammar—of this description 
of Pointed architecture :—‘ Vertical and aspiring, there are 
neither heavy horizontal lines nor a confused combination of 
disjointed members independent of each other.” Is the latter 
clause a fair account of the Parthenon, or the Pantheon, or 
St. Peter’sP Again:—* For the external portico, devoted in its 
original design to idlers, and chilling in a northern climate, are 
found the superb internal arcades designed for worshippers.” 
Once more, we are told that this is a broad characteristic of the 
Norman style:—‘ The ceiling is flat; the ribs are flat bands 
crossing the vault at right angles, and are enriched with zigzags.” 
The author seems to have no suspicion of the self-contradiction 
of this bald statement. 

The volume on the Minsters of the United Kingdom is, upon 
the whole, inferior to that on the Cathedrals. The selection of 
subjects seems to be quite arbitrary, and many interesting frag- 
ments or ruins are altogether omitted. On the other hand, the 
description of Mr. Scott’s new church at Doncaster is quite out 
of place in this series. In conclusion, we are sorry to have to 
speak with so much severity of these sufficiently well-intentioned 
books. But they can scarcely be considered harmless. Not only 
is it a positive evil that persons honestly seeking for information 
should be put off with all these crudities and inaccuracies, but it 
must be remembered that the very existence of these cheap and 
worthless Guide-books stands in the way of the proper supply of 
an acknowledged want of the time. 


NATAL 


ATAL is one of the magnificent d dencies which we 
owe to the sic vos non vobis issue of the colonizing ene 

of the Dutch. New York, the Cape, Calcutta, Ceylon, pomey | 
acquisitions in which the Dutch have sown, and other men have 
entered upon their labours; and but for Lord Castlereagh’s 
unlucky ignorance of Sir Stamford Raffles’ Reports, Java would 
have been added to the list. Like the vast eclonial Empires of 
Portugal and Spain, these relics of Dutch ascendancy remain to 
teach the lesson—which England needs to learn by heart—that, 
if the centre of an empire be vulnerable, “ships, colonies, and 
commerce” are rather a source of peril than of strength. Among 
them, however, Natal has this peculiarity—that it will remain a 
monument of what the colonizing instincts of the Dutch could 
do, not in the prime, but in the decrepitude of their national 
existence. It is a Dutch colony, not from Holland, but from the 
subjugated Dutchmen of the Cape. The Dutch are not a very 
pliant nationality, and never showed very great alacrity in sub- 
mitting to a rule which was ee on them as a penalty, not 
for their own sins, but for the hostility to England into which 
their compatriots in Europe were very reluctantly driven by 
Napoleon. Forsome five-and-thirty years, however, their dis- 
content confined its manifestations to a passive and sullen re- 
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sistance to all improvement. At last the philanthropy of the 
English drove them beyond the bounds of all patience. They 
did not mind oppression much themselves, so long as they were 
allowed to oppress the natives; but they could not abide an 

ual Government that protected the natural rights of both. 
They could stand the loss of their nationality, but not the loss of 
their slaves. Accordingly, when Emancipation was carried, a 
large number of Boers determined to “ trek’’—i.e., to emigrate. 
They crossed the frontiers of the colény in various directions. 
Some of them turned their march due north, and encamped in 
a territory lying on the western slope of the Drakenberg Moun- 
tains, between the Vaal and the Orange Rivers, before those 
two streams unite in one. The district thus occupied 
became the well-known Orange River territory, about which, 
even up to this moment, so much controversy exists. Others 
followed the coast, and took up their abode on the Eastern spurs 
of these same Drakenberg mountains, which fall by a slowly 

duated succession of terraces down to the level of the shore 

of the Indian Ocean. This was the country to which Vasco de 
Gama, having sighted it on Christmas Day, had given the name 
of Terra Natalis. Here, however, their old enemies pursued them. 
From the peace of 1815 till about ten years ago, the English 
colonial policy followed an irresolute and vacillating course. 
England was alarmed at the growth of her empire and the 
charges it imposed ; but she had not yet made up her mind to 
set up the statue of the god Terminus on any of her frontiers. 
The result was a very unamiable condition of mind. She would 
not take the initiative in entering upon the settlement of any new 
virgin territory, however tempting it might be; but that self- 
restraint did not reconcile her to seeing it in the hands of anybody 
else. Though she professed to dislike any further acquisition of 
territory, the sight of her own subjects attempting in any part of 
the world to set up an independent republic for themselves was 
always sufficient to goad her into forgetting her resolution. It 
was only by a little gentle force of this kind that the modesty of 
the Colonial Office was foreed into accepting the colonies of South 
Australia and New Zealand. It was not till information arrived 
that the emigrants to those countries were resolved to govern 
themselves that England’s objection to govern them was over- 
come. The last of the colonies that was annexed in this coy 
fashion was Natal. Some English had formed a scheme for 
colonizing it so far back as 1823; but they were a small and 
uninfluential handful of men, andthe English Government declined 
to recognise their project. The result was, that the greater part 
of them were ultimately cut to pieces by the Kafirs. In 1835, 
the discontented Dutch arrived ; but at first they were in small 
force, and scarcely fared better than their English precursors. 
The. same storm which swept away the English settlers ver 
nearly overwhelmed them too. They were slaughtered with 
circumstances of great treachery and cruelty in several places ; 
and one district even now bears the name Weenen (weeping) 
from the memory of the terrible massacre of which it was the 
scene. 

All this time the English Government looked on with 
folded hands. But towards the year 1838 the Dutch began to 
struggle through their troubles, and to establish themselves in 
spite of the natives as an independent Power. The Governor 
of the Cape took the alarm, and sent 200 men to assert the inde- 
feasible subjection to the British Crown of these Dutch Boers, 
who, during thé deadly grapple of the three preceding years had 
heard very little indeed of the British Crown. But the Colonial 
Office still hoped to escape the burden of an additional Colony, 
and countermanded the troops. The Boers looked on this step 
asa virtual abandonment of British claims, and immediately 
hoisted the colours of what they called ‘ the Republic of Natalia.” 
In a moment all England’s objections to an increase of territory 
were blown away by that potent title. That anybody else should 
take what they had refused was a mortification the Colonial 
Office had not yet learned to bear. The troops were sent back ; 
the Boers were subdued with no little bloodshed; and Natal 
became a dependency of the Crown. The conquered Dutchmen 
sulkily betook themselves to the uplands of the Colony, or crossed 
the Drakenberg, and found at last rest for their feet and a savage 
independence in a territory lying beyond the river Vaal. There a 
large number of their migratory countrymen, whom the claims of 
England to their allegiance had similarly hunted out of the Orange 
River Territory, combined with them to form the Trans-Vaal 
Republic. This, their last retreat, has never been attacked. 
Since the days of the Natal occupation, the Colonial policy of Eng- 
land has been changed. Her South African frontier has not only 
not advanced, but has receded. Not only in the plains beyond 
the Vaal, but in the Orange River Territory which lies to the south 
of it, the Boers are now allowed to govern themselves, to pro-. 
scribe all modern improvements, and to maltreat the natives to 
the utmost of their hearts content. 

The colony of Natal, thus gained, is not likely to prove by 
any means a valueless acquisition. Dr. Mann’s little work, 
though written with great pains, is written on behalf of the local 
Government, nelle for the purpose of alluring emigrants, 
and must, therefore, be listened to only as an ex parte witness. 
But after all deductions made, the prospects of the colony are 
enormous. The gradual rise of the land gives to the country an 
extraordinary variety of climate. It may be divided roughly 
into three levels. The upper formsadmirable pasture, and will grow 
in abundance all European crops and fruits. The middle districts 


are fitted for maize, potatoes, flax, and mulberries ; while on the 
tracts of coast-land every variety of tropical production will thrive. 
Cotton, sugar, indigo, coffee, arrowroot, tobacco, have been tried 
and found to succeed, as well as sundry oil-seeds peculiar to the 
country. At present, what little of capital and labour the colony 
possesses is concentrated upon sugar so far as the export trade 
is concerned. Notwithstanding the passionate complaints of 
West India proprietors, it appears that, in spite of a heavy 
import duty and unrestricted competition, there is no crop that 
pays so well. Cotton will grow well enough, but it has yet 
to be proved that it will grow profitably. For some reason or 
other, it has apparently not yet been found so well able to 
bear the competition of slave labour as other tropical pro- 
ducts. One cause assigned for this commercial inferiority 
is that unless the seed be plucked at the proper time, its 
cotton is spoiled; and that, as the period of this special stage of 
maturity is uncertain and variable in each plant, an adequate 
and constant supply of labour is absolutely indispensable to 
the success of the crop. Such a supply, it is needless to 
say, does not at present exist in: Natal. The Kafirs are 
more reliable than most native labourers. Love of money 
is a very vigorous passion in their breasts, and is far from 
being, in their cases, the root of all evil; but still they have 
all the instincts of savages. The essence of their existence is 
to roam and to be free. Naturally no Kafir works ; all his work 
is done by his wives, while he sits gossiping and smoking. 
The marketable value of wives as domestic slaves is so 
fully recognised that it has produced a curious inversion 
of the ordinary, customs of courtship and marriage. A Kafir is 
never a suitor, and what is still worse, he never has any choice in 
the selection of his wives. If he is a nice young man and an 
eligible match, an anxious mother is driven to have recourse to 
no discreditable manceuvres for the purpose of securing the 
great catch. She—or rather her sends 
the — off to him, with a request that he will marry 
her; and he dares not refuse under peril of a death-feud. As 
polygamy is unlimited, he of course cannot plead a previous 
attachment ; and as a wife is, by her labour, a positive source of 
wealth, he is not allowed to escape under the excuse of poverty. 
But to a race thus generally exempt from labour, a life of labour 
is insuperably repulsive. The colonists find that though, under 
the stimulus of his avarice, a Kafir will work well for a short 
time, yet that after a few weeks or months the yearning for his 
old idle life is too strong for the love of money to overcome. 


This lack of labour is the ery of all young colonies ; and they 
naturally point with something like indignation to the super- 
fluity of some kinds at least of labour in the mother country, 
which swells our poor-rates and throngs our large towns with 
wretchedness. There is no doubt that South Africa, and 
especially Natal, offers advantages to emigrants of which they 
are hardly sufliciently aware. ‘The passage is shorter, and there- 
fore cheaper, than to Australasia, and the path to independence 
for men who have no capital to start with but their muscles, is 
far more open than it is in North America, where labour is often 
in excess, and where no part of the country, except the distant 
interior, is entitled to be called young. Dr. Mann gives several 
eases of men landing absolutely without means, and in some 
cases encumbered not only with a family but with ill health, and 
who in avery short time have become independent and pros- 
aang freeholders. With a considerable number of such cases 

efore our eyes, it is melancholy to read the accounts of mise 
with which the appeals of our philanthropists at home abound, 
and then to hear that a healthy colony, like Natal, in which all 
that misery might be transformed into prosperity, has been forced 
to turn to India for its supply of labour, and has voted a large 
sum to encourage the immigration of Coolies. 
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ng En, 
The remunerative character 
the experience of the owes which have paid ex 


vide: 
The Western Line (the only railway now in hae opened 
the public about two y: and is al Pant of baa a 


years, ready ic of thie fine 
It that the of this will largely 
sstern Line. Wway to disparage 


“ Wes e Di they we. unwilling in any way 
principle of ‘Government » chief reliance upon the material 
vantages ine. 
part ment ol share, the any, 
or, in t, t | and the 
pectuses and o! shares 

and Bauhese; cc at tee Company's King William-street, 

By order of the Board, 

A, ELBOROUGH, Secretary. 
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TE OXFORD SHERRY . 36s, per dozen, bottles included, 
10s. pe per Quarter WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London. 


‘All LLSOPP S PALE ALE, recommended by Baron Lrgste and 
F all the acuity, he had the & TON’ Pale ion, &= the 
REDUCED th the PRICE of th of this esteemed 
6d. per Imperial Pi 

2s. Od. Imperial Half-pints, 
oaue. HARRINGTON PARKER, and: Co. also poset Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 


54, Pall Mall, 8.W., 81st December, 1859. 


SALT AND co. EAST INDIA PALE | AND BURTON 


REWERS, BURTON-ON-TRE 
STORES. 


q 12, George-street. 
Hen -street. street. 
Court House, Manor Chare. 
x ALT and Co.’s Ales may be obtained in glass from the pri t 
Kingdom, a | a List of ‘whom will be supplied by theirAgents appiicn 
TEA —STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough “ Domestic” 


, at $3. 2d. per Ib.; their Fine en rmediate” Black, at 3s. 8d. per Ib.; and their 
Carriage within Sixty Mites of Loudon. CoRR TILE, 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TI TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained o' an ere King William-street, City, Lo 
Good strong useful Congo Tea, 28, 6d., 28. 8d. oa. wud $0. 4 
Teas, 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s, and Cotive to they Bent age free to any 
railway ‘station or tharos town in England. A Price Current by post on application. 


HAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY Now?" bY: 


that you fob spend an ocean of money in your carney,t 


as low fos plendid Souchons or Congoun, 3 
Coffee the per BAST COMPANY, Great St. Helen's: 


churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


HOMEOPATHIC COCOA. — TAYLOR BROTHERS 


HOMCOPATHIC A isu nalled as an article of Diet ome: 
Patients, Dyspeptics, and ms Of delicate constitution. 


Sold by all Grocers, in Tin-foil Packets, at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


BROWN AND POLSON’ is. «ATEN T CORN FLOUR, 
states—" This is to ng of the Kind | known.” Paisley and London. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 


Prescribed, in consequence of its immeasurable superiorit; kind, 
safest, specdiest, and most effectual remedy for 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


RICKETS, WASHING.’ AND ALL ‘AFFECTIONS. 


oF CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.8.E. 
Senior Physician to the Berkshire Hospital, Physician to the 
ading Dispensary, &c. 
Cowan is glad to find the Profession has reasonable guarantee for @ 
uine artic 
eer the material now sold varies in almost prety establishment where it is purchased, aud 
tendency refer @ colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will ultimately 
the feputation of an to the Materia Medica. 
wan wishes Dr. de ‘yongh every success in his meritorious undertakin: 


in 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, 0s., and 
labelled with Dr. pk JoNGH’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY Bk 
GENULNE, by respectable Chemists. 

AGENTS, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CROSSE and BLACKWE LL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 

ujesty, invite PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other 
Table Malonty, ie the whole of which are prepared With the most scrupulous attention t 
wholesomeness and pay C. and B. have for many years enjoyed the high honour of 
supplying Her Majesty’s Table with their Manufactures. A few of the art icles most highhy 
are— Pickles and Tart Fruits of ever, 


description, Royal Table Sauce, Exsence 

Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater 
tes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, ¢aif’s-foot Jellies of various kinds for table 
ver’s Sauces, Relish, and ‘Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s 

and 's Royal Osborne Sauce. lo en, Grocers, 
and wholesale of Crosse and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho- equate. , London, 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 
POUND, patented for preventing and destroying ont peste. 
Ohvontele, Cottage Gardener, and Field. In _ boxes -3_retai 

Sin Nursery and Seedsinen, wholesale ot PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY inimited). 


PENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PI poh —Buyers of the above are re uested, before finally deciding, to visit WLLLIAM 
8. BURTU. SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY cannot 
‘approac! el elsew mare, either for novelty, beauty of OF or exquisiteness 
workmansh ae Bright Stoves, with O: mts and Tw f Bars, £3 15s. to 
; enders, with Standards, fete £5 128.; Steel Fenders, £2 15s, to £11, 
ys with i rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to £18; “Chimney- Pieces, from £1 83, to 
Fire Irons, from 2s. 8d. the Set, to 
othe BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates. 


DISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in and of the newest and most 4 Tin Dish-Covers, 
7s. 6d. the of lock Tin, 12s. to 27s. the Set legant Patterns, 
35s. 6d. to 62s. Od. tthe bets ritannia Metal, with or Svithout lated Handles, £3 11s. 
to $s. the Set; Sheffield P Plated. £10 to £16 10s. Water Dishes, 

r Gravy, 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal. Piaved on Nickel, 
size, ls. 


WILLIAM S&. BURTON 8 GENERAL FURNISHIN G 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gra’ free ty Pint It contains upwards of 
400 Illustrations of his Stock of late, Niekel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, and Hot Water Di 
Pieces, Kitchen Ranges Lamps, Gaseliers. Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks. 
Cutlery, Baths and Toilet W B prone Beddi 


TOILETTE REQUISITE “FOR THE SPRING— 


Amon a a luxuries of the present can be obtained possessing the 
f Oo COLOMBIA If applied roots an 


itl proves its further pro #8 and soon restore 
re to have beantiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
gaily. It is also celebrated mustaches. Eats the hair freeing it from s and 

new hair, whiskers, and moustac hed of thi years, 
Ret wash can equalit. Price $s. only.—C. and A. OLDEIDGR, 
18, Wellington-street North, Strand, we. 


PERFECT DIGESTION, STRONG NERVES, SOUND 
NGS, REFRESHING SLEEP, and FUNCTIONAL REGULARITY RESTORED, 

; U BARRY Y’S DELIC oe EALTH SUSING. REVALENTA ARABICA 


‘ini stion (dy: never habitial constipation ner+ 


if rtfleate No, 36,418. In our we have enabled to appreciate the of 
rry’s Food. In its effect on chronic fo ge (indigestion), nervousness, constipa 

on, diarrhea, on bilious and liver complaints, cough, we debilit ‘and in incipient 

find it safest . URE, .R.S.; Dr. HARVEY; Dr. 

HORLAN 


CampP! 
sched, wiih Ful matructions, i 4s, Gd. ; 51b., 
-refined 338. The 101b. 
sters are sent of Boat-office order De 


GLASS PAINTI¥G AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett- Bioomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the character, and for more simple windows—e.g.. "Grisnilie, 4 and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
wre greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can be 
had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, of J. ‘Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 
148, St rand, London. inc Ge plogical Maps, Ham rs, Books, & 

r. TENNANT gives Private In ruction in Mineralory and Beckay. 


B EN 8,0 N’s WATCH E S. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Watches ............ 4 to 100 guineas, | Watches .. 
two stamps for | 's Illustrated Wate! Pamphiet. atches se: 
at i Kingdom on reeeipt of a remittance.—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, A. 4A net Cc. 


BEN NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 

and Silver, in t variety, of every construction and_ price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. Free 
Money Or Orders to JonN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 nnd 64, Cheapside. 


DUTY OFF CLOCKS. 
N°: OTICE.—J. BENNETT will, on the assing of of the NEW 
CLOC 


RIFF, offer the whole of his exten 'siv ve Co) KS, in 
Marbie Bronze, price every other description, at the full ten per Cent. 


th t m 
eo NEW pplies to, SWISS WATCHES, his entire Stock of Watches, of 


from 

an of Se ffered to the imilar redu 
eve: nd of Swiss man ure, wi be offered to sim 

Tis 8 increased, J. BENNETT 


etior e largest possible selection. 
“BE NNETT'S Watch anufactory, 
MOREES ANTIQUES —SEWELE, and CO. 
A, IN HOUSE, Frith-s Soho. 
and Opera ‘Mantle, tn price. 


(CURTAIN MATERIALS.—SEWELL and CO.’S New and and 
in the trade. They have just purchased a lot of inaguifieent Tapestries for Curtains, 
COMPTON HOUSE, Old Cumptou-tivett; Soho. 


RI FLE COR P ‘S— The MATERIALS recommended by 
Government MAY SEEN at Messrs, NICOLL, Army Depot, Regent-stree 
London. As every suit of Pan will made from measures taken ‘bys killed — 
men, gentlemen ere requested to call there in oo to Senne ea to be 

Wi or very moderate prices.— an Nico! 4 Regent- 
street, W.; 22, Cornhill, B.C.; and 10, St. Ann’s-square, Mancheste' 


(SREED AND CUM BERLAND, 33. CON DUIT STREET, 

RNER OF BOND STRE 
BY APPOINTMENT TO AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 
definite and forms cf the human figure, give them confidence in 
patronage. 


CoALs— —BEST , COALS, ONLY —COCKERELL an and Co.’s 
m cash, for the 

S.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, S.E. 


SE! ELLING OFF—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Pereiling Boos, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 

lope Cases, Blottin Stationery Cases, Superior Mans Ra ; also, an Elegant 
of Articles suitable for Presents, at Reduced to Altera- 
tions.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable le BTOCK of Messrs. BRIGGS %, Piccadilly, W., 
next door to St. James’s 


SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC. 


toany 


have also for the use their and the Public a NEW 
3 h prices) of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, together with REDUCED 
ES of BEDDING, w nich they will be glad to forward upon application. 
WILLIAM MEE and SONS respectfuily urge npon intending Purchasers the 
vantage ot cy, personal selection, and ask the favour of a call to inspect their Oe 
February, 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for pose use and fe 4 tro} climates ; Handsome Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 


at manufactured, in ma hogany, birch, walnut-tree ‘woods, polished 
dea! and japanned, all fitted van bedding and iture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of oom Furniture. 


Hee AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
room furniture, sént free by med ho and Sox, Beds' & g, and Bed-room 
Parniture anufact urers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


COUGHS, COLDS.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 


WAFERS give instant relief, and a get cure Ps Asthma, Consumption, Genzhe, 
Coie, and all Disorders of the Breath and ange Taey have a most pleasant taste. 
1s, 14d, 2s. Od., and 11s. per box. Sold by ali Medicine Venders, 


S COUGH LOZENGES.—A safe and _ certain 


for Coughs, Coids, Hogreenecs, and other Affections of the Throat and 
n tent ager ne Asthma, &c., they are unfailing. Being free from every 
err ingredient, they m: aken by the “ache delicate female or the pe st child. 
aren and Sold in ‘hoxes, Is. and Tins, 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paui’s Churchyard, London. “Retail bs by all Drugatets. 


KEATING'S COD LIVER OIL.—The Pale Newfoundland, 


and tasteless ; the Light- Brow n, cheaper, and of good snality: The demand for 
these ais most highly r for their bg = has so greatly in- 
creased that Mr. Keating, being anxious to bring them within the reach of all classes, now 
imports direct, the Pate from Newfoundiand, an bong Browa from the Norwegian islands. 
The Pale may be had in Rye 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s. 6d. The Light-Brown 
in pints, 1s. 8d.; quarts, 3s. 9, 8 ri 


it. Paui’s-churehya 


QORDN ANCE AND GEOLOGICAL MAP DEPOT.— 


Surveying, Valuing, Engineering and Mechanical Drawing, Map-mounting, Litho- 
graphing, and Printing Bet stat btishment— Maps Atlases Cam. Scientific, Parlia- 
pentery and Colonial 
Dra’ wing- -Paper and Fam Colours ‘Tracin r, Surveying and Mathematical 
instruments, Artists’ Materials, WI Y, LL.D. ivil 


PrNOrORTES —CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. List of 


Prices and Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent-street. 


HARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, 


Regent-street. Description and List of Prices, post free. 


L URLINE.—W. V. WALLACE’S NEW GRAND 
OPERA.—Vocal, and also Arrangements as Soios and Duets, for the Pianoforte. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


(CHEAP 1 BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. —Surplus Copies of 
Tennyson's Tayi of the King, Adam Bede. n’s Lectures and A 

Miss 's The Two Sicilies, and many o' Boo ks, are now on Sale at grea’ 

duced Price of them will be well for Book Societies, iterary 


ral Libraries, Catal tis and 
BULL’s ; LIBRARY, Bonen Gavendishes 


THE AQUARIUM.—LI LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
poly direst to W; LLOXD, Portiand-rosd, London, W, 


ttt. | 1. 


- 


poe, 


: 
| 
F 
— 
2 anif 
xiv 
mov I 
: you 
: tisn# 
> i palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea an 
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CHEAP EDITION OF “DINORAH” IN SHILLING PARTS. 
On the Ist March will be pupliehed. ce 18. Poa First Part of a New and 
‘DINORAH, FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE; with 


Italia d Bogli the latter by H. F. CHoRLEY, —as performed at the 
Royal English Opera, Co 


Garden. 

norah” wil bet co ‘isted 1 in Bight Mon Parts, each containing Thirty-two Pages 

of Musie. Part First ing udes the whole of the verture and Groning ing 
Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers, and the Pub rs, 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


BOOSEY | AND SONS’ LIST OF POPULAR. SONGS 
THB PRESENT SEASON BY PAVOURITE 00 


12. When you and H “a oung, Ga. B. 
2. Margaretta, ‘by Balfe, 2s. 6d. Allen, 2s. ww 


ve 
ou chide me for’ loving, Berger, $s. 
i: Sweetheart, by Balfe, 2 
“by Hatton, 


‘ger, 
17. The omatd I love hath many a gtace, 
me, Hatton, | 18, Th by Reichardt, $s. 
ears AZO, Ou 
Sweet ot Katie by Callcott, ‘4 
5 and Sons, Holles-street. 
Just published, price Sixpence. 


"THE DISTURBANCES AT ST. GEORGE'S LN HE 
EAST: a Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. By A La 
B, M. PICKERING, 1%, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Now ready, 
MY LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By Kiyanan 
CORNWALLIS. Dedicated by permission to Sir Bulwer Lytton. 
ARTHUR HALL, Virtus, and Co., %, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo, pp. 52, price 1s, 


"TRADES UNIONS AND STRIKES: their Philosoph: y 


| rep ply to to and Quarterly Reviews, A. Black 
M.P., and others 


Published by and cold M. HaRLey, 5, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Sent to any part of 4 United Kingdom on receipt by the Author of Twelve 
Stamps directed as above 


BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR MAROH. 


LORD | NUGENT’S MEMORIALS OF HAMPDEN, his 


Party and Times. Fourth Edition, revised; with a Memoir of ‘Author, and 
copious index. Illustrated with Twelve fine Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth, 


Henry G. Boxy, York-street, Covent-garden, London, we. 


Third Thousand, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s.; gilt, 5s., post free, 


UPWARD AND ONWARD: a Though t Book for the 


Garé oy 7 of Active Life. By S. W. Partrip@r, Author of “ Voices from the 
len,’ 


to stand side by side with Martin Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ 
essenger. 
London : 8. W. PARTRIDG?, Paternoster-row. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 
BX tne PAPERS, with Lists of Syndics and 
ae and the Regulations, &c., for the Examination held in December, 1859. 


bridge: Printed for the Syndics, at the University Press; and Sold by Gror@Er Cox, 
atth the Cambridge Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 64. 


LA PAPAUTE ET L'EMPIRE. Par F. Laurent, Pro- 
fesseur & Université de Gand. 
“A profound and interesting work.” —Spectat: 
“A remarkably tuminous and scholarly cxpianetton of the influences which once 
the Ly ao pa above all other Powers, and which have since reduced it to a state fo of yo 
London: : JOHN CHAPMAN, 8, King William-strect, Strand. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY.—New Volume, price 2s. fancy boards, this day, 
FATHERS AND SONS. By Tuseoporr Hoox. 


Also, lately published, price 2s. each, 
‘ORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, ED MAN. 
ARRYING MA ND. 
MARMADUKE WYVIL. OR, SETTLED FOR LIFE. 1s. 6d. 


London: H. CLAREE, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 1s. 61.; by post, seventeen stamps, 


AXE KEY TO ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COM POSITION, 


I. (last edition), by a Cambridge M. 
London : James CorNISH, on High Holborn, W.C. 


Now ready, price Sixpence ; free by post, seven stamps, 


Aint IN PARADISE; or, a View of Man in his First 


Estate, as bee out of hands of his Moker. By Ropert DD. With 
tie Bat and Preface by Bas Esq hether 
ulpit or to read this eloquent 
Bagiish ge affords no higher its and stre: than is 
to foun his discourse’--B 8 Preface 


London: JAMES Hol Iborn, W. 
37, Lord-street, Liverseet and 18, Grafton-street, Dablin; and Si Booksellers. 


Lately published, price 5s. ctoth, 
HE CAUSATION | AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE ; 
gut, Measures Appendix, show S pinage heme, pointing 
J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, London. 
DR. BRIGHT ON CONSUMPTION, &c. 
Just published, Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF ime 
LUNGS, AND witha the several Cl 
in these Affections, JAMES BRIGHT, D., Member of the 
of Physicians, London, Th Edition, revised an 
London: J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street ; mesaheds and ©o., 187, Piceadilly, W. 


ust published, Fourth Edition (with Engravings), considerably enlarged, 8vo, ‘cloth, 78.64. 


QTRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, ITS COMPLICA. 


TIONS AND EFFECTS: a Practical Treatise on the Natures and T: 
By Wane, F.R.C.S., Senior West | 


7 "Wade's book is of a thoroughly practical character, an be genaupint with 
riage by iuterested in the of stricture of the Laneet. 
‘a sound surgeon’s long experience.” — Dublin Hospital 

J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


EW TALE.—THE SHADOW IN THE | HOUSE, by 


JouN SAUNDERS, Author of “ Martyrda 
NUMBER of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE,” One Shilling. 1 


London: W. Kees. and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


THE SHAKSPEARE DOCUMENTS. —An ANALYSIS of 
appear i CULLLER’S RECENT STATEMENT reference these Documen 
Stamps. Wellinzton-street North, § 


NEW MARINE INF wes and HABI- 


contains: Lilustrations of Mel: 
Westminster—H 


Gazette. 


Buildings—Denison on “ Marine nftrmary, Woolwich—Provin- 
cat Nee am ion of British Archi Proposed 
volent orks in Roy itutio! 

Guildhall~ Lincombe Cemete: ~Office, 1, ork-strect, Covent ; and 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1860, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 
Seventeen Uni yashe Shelley. From Italy—1818 to 1822. 
mee Them. By A. K. H. B. 


Botmbe House, By G. J. Whyte ie Mel 
female 


Fhe Liter poleon’'s Intentions tested igntoenth Century mL 
Question Reviewed. 

The Budget Professor Leone Levi. 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL 


N titled “GRYLL GRANGE,” by the 
contain the First Part, of » New, Wort, GE,” by 


London: JonN W. PARKER and Son, West strand, W.C. 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Contents FOR No, COCCLXXI. 
and Industrial Reform in France. 


I. Commercial 
the Ashley.” Chap. I. Miss Carlyle 
Bast Lynne. Kene's The Bats nt the Window, 


. Sy 
Wordsworth at 
VIL. A New worth at 
VILL A Ager in sician. 
IX. A Poet's W: 
franes and 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 19, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsemen. 


BENTLE Y's MISCELLANY. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FoR Marcu. No. OCLXXIX. 


OVINGDEAN GRANGE. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
PaRT THRE FIFTH. 
Outremanche No. IL. 
A Tale of the Times. Dudley Costello. 
RXVIL and EXVill. 
IV. A Story of Twenty-four Hours. 
V. Learning on the Tramp. 
VI. Footsteps. By Frederick Enoch. 
VII. Blue and Yollew; & How My Brother Fitz Stood for Cantithorough. By 
Ouida. Chapters. 
VIII. A Vacation a in Spain. 
IX. The Story of Francesco Novello da Carraar. Part V. 
X. Twenty-four Hours on Mount Etna, 
XI. French and Engtish Beauties. By Nicholas Michell, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


BLACKWooD's MAGAZINE, for MAROH, 1860. 


No. DXXXIIL. 
Lord Elgin’s Suan. 7 k of Ladysmede. 
St. Stephen’s. Part Third. -4 Connexion” the 
Norm: Sinclair: an Autobiography. 

Nelson and Caracciolo. Voluntesr Cavalry Movements. 

tsey Bro A The Anglo-Gallican 

Betsey Brown. Tyne Story. Budget. 


WILLIAM BLacKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
THE! CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE for 


tains Hopes and Fears; nes from the of a By 
the — “The Heir of ” “ Heartsease,” &c. x.— Bya 
hor of Ferral, 


late Soldier, — IIL, ‘ar:” Tale. ‘the A 
F t. A. L.” (The Old Shekarry.) — tn, the Greet Apne- Hon. 
muilly ore 
Disraeli Vil. Beast. Vill. LX. 


X. Poems by V.” The Gothic Renaissance. 
The Many-Headed 


—X. Suppers of the Tories. No. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


‘THE GOTHIC | REN AISSANCE. See the “CONSTITU- 


TIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE” for MARC 
London : OTLEY, and Co., 50, Hanover-square. 


THE ARMY. By a late Commox Souprer. See the ““ CON- 
STITUTIONAL PR MAGAZINE” for MA’ 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Hanover-square. 


THE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE, No. Tir, for MARCH, 
ine 


Sixpence, is now from Mr. W 
on Mr. Home and the Spiritual Wsnifestations at wr the 
London: F. 2, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
STEREOGRAPHS FOR Marcu, No. XXI. 
MEATUS OF PARIS IN THE MUSEUM. 
CATHEDRAL OF LAUSANNE, SWITZERLA 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta street, Covent-garden. 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 
SLIDERS FoR ManRcH, NO. V. 
ROUBILTAGS OF NEWTON. 
Fy VILLAGE OF SHANKLIN, ISLE OF W 
LOVELL 5, Henrietta-street, 


THE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 


SLIDES FOR iil. 
CHATEAU DE LEON, Joss , BRITTANY 
INNER COU CHATEAU D BON. 
3. CHIMNEY IN THE CHATEAU DEL. 


LovELL Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
NEW SPORTING PERIODICAL. 
On the 1st of March will be published, price 1s. 64., No. I. of 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE | OF SPORTS AND 


[THE 
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Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s 
SLAVERY AND FREEDOM IN THE ‘BRITISH WEST 
INDIES, By CHaRLEs Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
London: LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
next will be published, in One Vol. Post 8vo, 


THE WASHINGTON S: a Tale of a Country Parish in the 


on Century. By the Rev. J. N. SImMPKINSON, Rector rington, Northamp- 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ready, Vols. I. and II., in 8vo, price £1 each, cloth, 


QPEECHES. of the the MANAGERS and COUNSEL in the Trial 
jone ice, 
the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury. To be compl feted ts Pour Volume: = 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
Just published, People’s Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


BARCHESTER TOWERS. By AntHony TRoOLLopE, 


Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” 
By the same oo in One Vol., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
THE WARDEN. Uniform with “ Barchester Towers.” 


*,* “ Barchester Towers” is a sequel to “The Warden.” 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


TREATISES BY MR. B. H. SMART, 
Defensive of the Principles on be are spanges | his Works on Grammar, Logic, 


A LETTER TO DR. WHATELY on the Effect of his 
“Elements of Logic” in retarding the progress of Locke’s Philosophy. Price 1s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR ON ITS TRUE BASIS. Price 1s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


WORKS BY MR. B. H. SMART, 
Asserting, Correcting, and carrying onward the Philosophy of Locke, viz.— 
BEGIN NINGS of a NEW SCHOOL of METAPHYSICS : 
Outline of Sematology (1831); Sequel (1837); Appendix (1839), In One Vol. 8vo, cloth, 8s, 
THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE (1855). Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE Memoir of Franz Carvel, Brush 
hee 2 r rushmaker, and of Harold 
~-sarlles LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


A COURSE OF ENGLISH, by Mr. B. H. Smaart, conformin 
to the true relation between Langnage and Thought, in Five corresponding bu’ 
distinet’ Volumes, 12mo, roan, 23s. 6d. tely— 
1. ACCIDENCE OF GRAMMAR, =the arg AL OF EXERCISES, AND KEY. 4s. 
2. PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. 4s, 
3. MANUAL OF RHETORIC AND OF LOGIC. 4s. 6d. 
4. PRACTICE OF; ELOCUTION, WITH AN OUTLI 
2 UTLINE COURSE OF ENGLISH 
5. HISTORICO-SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS: Companion Volume to the preceding. 6s. 
London: — and ROBERTS. 


BURKE’ 8 si it Bernard) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
“The only complete Peerage and Baronetage.”—Illustrated London News. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 50, Pall Mall. 


Now ready, price £2 7s. 6d. 
BURKE’ 8 (Sir Bernard) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY. In One Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London: HaRRIsoN, Bookseller to the ao. =. Pall Mall. 
Just published, price 9s. ; by post, 
MISS FLORENCE NIGHTIN GALE'S S NOTES ON 
NURSING: What it is, and what it is not. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
IMPORTANT WORK AGAINST RATIONALISM, 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d, 


ULLMANN'S ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, described 


bo Party to Modern Methods of Interpretation; also for the Educated Laity. 


Rev. J. BLEASDELL, B.. yg 
London : HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piceadilly. 


AUGUSTUS HARE’S SERMONS. 
Eighth Edition, Two Vols, 12mo, price 14s, 


SERMONS TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By 


ee WILLIAM HakRkE, A.M., late Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton 


notion we have always rmon ir rural co! there 
somewhere was, if it ca could be hit off, which in lan would be familiar thout being 
plain, and in matter solid without being abstruse.”— wterly Review. 


London: HATCHARD and Oo., 187, Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 
Next week, in One Large Vol., 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


COMPRISING 


DYNAMICS, | | 
Edited by Joun PRINGLE D. ry the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow; sesis Rowan HamItton, Dr. ROBINSON, Professors 
RANKINE, STOKES, an and other Contributors. Illustrated by nume- 
rous Maps, Engravings, and W: uts. Seco; ition, revised and greatly enlarged. 

London: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’-hall-court ; and Glasgow. 


Now ready, in One Vol. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, dedicated to the Uni y of Edinburgh, 
TRACTS, PHYSICAL AN dD MATHEMATICAL. 
BuouamaM, 8., Member of the Institute, Chancellor of 


MAGNETISM, 
MATHEMATICS, | PREUMATICS, 


CONTENTS 
. General Theorems, chiefly i Higher Geometry, 
Ke Problem. 
culus of Partial Differences. 


3 
° 


4 ixperimente and Investi gations on Light and Colours, 
OD mental and A: 
9. On Forces of Attraction to. Several Centres, 
10. Sir Isaac Newton—Grant Address. 
London & Glasgow: RICHARD GriFFIN & Oo. Fdinburgh: & CHARLES BLACK. 


HUGHES'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—Seven Vols. 8vo, £3 13s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


Tee: HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


e Third to the Accession of Queen Victori By th 
rait and Memoir of the Mithor, in on 
inform wi orm with a most complete continuation to the Works of H Huse and 


.--> BELL and DALpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


ROSE’S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In Twelve Vols. 8vo, cloth, price £5 8s. 
THE NE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
ited and com: 
if tas una a by ex) who hare. availed 
years sup 

and and 


CHAN CELLOR of of the EXCHEQUER SPEECH 
= § os FINANCE of the YEAR and the TREATY of COMMERCE with reams. 
in the House ofCommons on Friday, February 10th. Corrected by the AUT 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, west 


This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 12s. 
MADEMOISELLE MOKI: a Tale of Modern Rome. 


London: JOHN W. PaRKER and ove, West Strand. 
is day, Octavo, 7s. 
THE ODES OF HORACE, Translated into English Verse, 


with a Life and Notes. By THEODORE MARTIN. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 


ARUNDINES CAMI sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
Canori. Collegit atque edidit HENRIcus Drury, A. 
London: Jonn W. PaRKER and Son. Cambridge: thins BELL, and Co. 


Next week, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 


BEN GALA; OR, SOME TIME AGO. A Romance of the 
Bush, By Mrs. VipAt, Author of “Tales of the Bush.” 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 16s. 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale Old Northamptonshire. 


By G. J, WHYTE MELVILLE, 
By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes. lis. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


London: JoHn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, 9s. 


N THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISCOVERY : Chapte 
“Historical and Critical. B WH DD F.BS., “Master of 
ion, t ort the Third ition of The Philosophy 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. The 


Third Edition, with Additions. Three Volumes, 24s. 


NOVUM ORGANON REN OVATUM : being the Second 
fa Third Edition of “The Ph phy ” With Large 


Part o 
Additions, 7s. 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being tl the First 
Port ofa Third Edition of “The Phi of the Inductive Sciences. 
th Large Additions, 14s, 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and sons West Strand, 


Just ready, Post 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE ARY 


SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grote. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE SHAFTESBURY PAPERS. 
This day, with Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS, SPEECHES, &e., ,OF LORD 
CHANCELLOR, SHAPTESBURY, illustrating his Life, 
Restoration. Edited by W. D. Car 

JOHN Albemarle-street. 


Ninth Thousand, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Mex0cco AND THE MOORS: or, Incidents of Travel i in 
Barbary, amongst the Wild Tribes and Savage Animals, HN H, 
Davamene! Hay, British Consul-General at Tangier. 
JOHN MvuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 8vo, 1s. 
(CHURCH EXTENSION IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 
AND DEPENDENCIES; a Sermon Preached at St. piers’ 's, Oxford, on Trinity Sunday, 
1859. By HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul 


A NEW WORK BY REV. DR. M‘COSH. 
Now ready, 8vo, 12s, 
HE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND._ By the _ Rev. 
AMES M‘Cosnh, LL.D., Professor of Logie and ent, Physical in Ky 2 Bs Belfast ; 
uae of “The Method of the Divine Government, oral,” and joint 
Author of “ Typical Forms col Special Ends in Crea 
JOHN MURRAY, 


In 1 Vol. 8vo, price 8s. 6d, 


CHRISTIAN ITY CONTRASTED WITH HINDU 
pM 5 yt with Practical Suggestions tendered to the Missionary among the 
James R,. BALLANTYNE, Principal of the Sanscrit College of Benares. 
London : JAMES MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


NEW NOVEL BY R. B. BROUGH. 
This day is published, in Two Vols, Post 8vo, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


W HICH IS WHICH? or, Miles Cassidy’s Contract. A 
Picture Story. By B. 
London: W. KENT and Co. (ate D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


A PERMANENT AND VALUABLE PRESENT. 
New Edition, 31s, 6d. cloth, or 42s. strongly bound in calf, 


WEBSTER'S QUARTO ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Unabridged. = and greatly enlarged and improved by Professor GOODRICH. 
“The most elab 1 undertaking of the kind which has ever appeared.” 


—Times. 
- Is th the best and most useful dictionary of the English language ever published. Avery 
manifest improvement on Todd’s Johnson, and ebm many thousand more words than 
that or any other English dictionary hitherto published.”—Ezam 
“ Those who possess this work can estil mgt its value. We ha have as yet not found 
ord, h re, r scientific.” —Observer. 


ose on 
the omission of any w however rai 

*,* In ordering it is necessary to specify the Quarts Dattion, which is the only complete 
one. 


London: W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS, BY JOHN G. EDGAR, 
Now ready, Fceap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


THE HEROES OF EN GLAND D; j being Stories of the Lives 
of England’s Warriors by Sea and Land, from e Black Prince to the Death 
of Havelock. By Joun G. EDGAR, Author of “The Boyhood of Great Men,” etc. With 
Plates by John Gilbert. 
“We k: better reading for boys than such short sketch: th bg na 
ostentatiously, and yet ing to stimulate ‘and satisfy youthful fal 
London: W. KENT and Co, (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, with Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s. cloth, 


STORIES OF INVEN TORS AND DISCOVERERS AN 
SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL A a 
Trmbs, F.S.A., Author of “ Curiosities of ”” &. 


“Another interesti ll-collected boo! 
KENT and Co, (late Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, $s. 6d. each, 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present. Fifth Thousand. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, with New Lights. Ninth Thousand. 

POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Thousand. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. First and Second Series. Thirtieth 
SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN, Fifth Thousand, With Engravings, 6s, 
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BOOKS FOR LENT AND EASTER. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Six Sermons Preached 
pie. By JouNn Jacxsoy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Sixth Edition. Small 


THE WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WEEK; being a 


Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter, and the Easter Festivals. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Merton sere se The 
Old Man’s Home,” and other Works. Fifth Edition. In Small 8v 


THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF THE PASSION OF 


OUR LORD HARMONIZED; with Reflections. Py, the Rev, Isaac oVasum, B.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. In Small 8vo, 7s, 


THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF THE HOLY WEEK 


HARMONIZED; with Reflections. By the same Author, Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF THE RESURRECTION 


HARMONIZED; with Reflections. By the same Author, Second Edition. 7s. 


THE WAY OF HOLIN ESS IN MARRIED LIFE: 
@ Course of Sermons Preached in Le Henry J. ELLison, M.A., Vicar of 
Windsor, Preben of an and i r to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 
Second Edition. In Small 8vo, 2s. 


THINGS AFTER DEATH. Three Chapters on the Inter. 
College, Oxford, Second Edition, In iSmo, 3s. 6d, 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY FROM THE SACRED 


Pras. In Two Parts. Part I. Ex hortations to Reves tance and a Holy Life. 

Devotions +7 - = Closet, in Three Giices for Every Day in the Week. New 

Baiton, Tpatten by the Re Tuomas Daz, M.A., Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of 
it. Pancras. In Small 8vo, “price 


LENT LECTURES ON DISCIPLINE AND DOCTRINE, 


Preached in the Parish Church of Bolton, in the Year 1841; also, on THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF ASIA, Preached in 1838-40. By — Rev, JAMES SLADE, M.A., Vicar 
of Bolton, and Sesbonteny of Chester. In 12mo, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 
Price 2d.; or, One Dozen and a Half for 2s. 6d. 


How, & LENT MAY BE KEPT BOTH BY RICH AND 


B od Rev, C. E. Kennaway. Tenth Edition, with an Appendix, con- 
taining Special Directions 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Price 14d.; or, 10s. per 100, the Second Edition of 


AM WORD ABOUT REVIVALS: a Clergyman' 8 8 Address to to 


Parishioners. By the Rev. NATHANIEL Drmock, M.. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES._NEW VOLUME. 
uare 16mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 


BRITISH MOSSES. By R. M. Stanx. With upwards of 


150 Illustrations, printed in Colours. 
The other volumes of this Series are viz.:— 


1, British Birds’ Eggs. Jaishley. 12. The Aquarium, Sowerby. 
2. British Crustacea, - 13. The Mollusca. Mary 
14. Garden Botany. A. Catlow, 
Field Botany. 15. Economic Bo’ . Archer, 
of Plante. by Dr. 16. British Ferns. T. Moore. 
17. British Lichens. Lindsay. 
British Sea- "br. Lands Zoophytes. Landebor 
8 - . Zoo) 


20. Britis 
8. British onghology. G. B. Sowerby. 
9. British Ornithology. Gosse. ripen re Zoology. M. E. Catlow. 
10, Mam + -~y White. The oodlands. Mary Roberts, 
a Mineralogy. H. Sowerby. 
pular series of scientific tréatises, which, from the of their and 
excellence and correctness of their numerous ilustrations, 
artinte that of any other series of modern cheap works. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 
In Super-royal 8vo, price 4s. sewed, 
THE QUARTERLY DIVISION.—No. III., with upwards 
nal Illustrations, designed by Wolf, Harrison Weir, Zwecker, Coleman, &&. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


WEBSTER’ S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
GoopRIcH. In One Vol. 8vo, 16s. r half the Eighth 
Baition” this the only One Volume Octavo Webs’ the, words o 
This handsomely printed volume exhibits in ite 300 pp. the Ori; ograp| 
nunciation, and Definition of Words, ane comprises a words variously 
ponouposs by different Orthoepists, and Walker’s Key to t he Clas sical Pronunciation of 
k, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, with the vanition ofa Voonbulary of Modern 
an 0 now con 
In ordering, specially mention this edition. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


AN ESSENTIAL TO EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
In One Vol., price 5s. cloth, 320 pp. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS: a Manual of Household Law. 
By ALBANY FoNBLANQUE, Author of “ How We are Governed. 
nee Pe well arranged, explicit, and well indexed, this book is useful to every- 


, man ry’ twenty-one years of should com lete this and incom- 
parably the best digest of Household Law yet bie pritiah Sta 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, a ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon- street. 


“THE WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE IS THE — LAW.” 
Post 8vo, price 5s. sewed, 400 


THE PEOPLE’ S BLUE BOOK; or, “Tuastion as it is, and as 


it ought to 


“The object aa this work is, that every man one hoy in the kingdom may have, in 
their own is, the means of knowing what th paying to Government for for the pro- 
tection of their 7 persons and property, and what as pe to pay.” 
London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BULWER’S NOVELS IN NINETEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on good paper, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 


ARAM. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron. 


The Volumes already issued of 


THE CAXTONS. i NIGHT AND MORNIN: YOVEL, Two Vols. 
LEILA, and THE PILGRIMS OF RHINE. one Vol. 
“The admirers of ‘Bulwer Lytton,’ and all are admirers who have been readers, will 
grasp the now offered of possessing a complete set of works pone as no 
has wit m, and which are not excelled in elegance of diction, or other 
attrib ute, by the works’ of any author. rinted on fine this ition 
is the very best and yet e Author’s Complete 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Feurth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d., post free, 


VACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 


gud Gocumptentiel Evidence). RLES PHILLIPS, A.B., One of Her Majesty’ 
he Court for of Insolvent Debtors. 


London: J. RIDGWAY, 160, Piccadilly, Ww. 
On March 8rd will be published, Fcap. 8vo, price 1s., ustrated Cover, 


A STORY ABOUT RIFLEMEN AND RIFLES, By 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Mari: 
and Manchester; EDWIN SLA’ Tin, 12, Market-otreet, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 3 (for MARCH), 
Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 


1, A Few Words on Junius and Macaulay, | 5, Framley 


Parsonage. 
Painter, VII. 


Man, the ork, and the Time. » 1X.—The Vicar’s Return, 
2.—Mr. Gamble’s 
an Illustration.) 6. Sir Joshua and Holbein, 

3. Mabel. 7. The Changeling. 


a breath Chapter III.—In which I the 
Spy. which play 


of Botifers conned 9. The National Gallery Difficulty Solved, 
animals can be revi vived after com- 10, A Winter Wedding-party in the 


tradicting the belief—S: 
of bllogy as 11, Student Life in Scotland, 

means of culture—Classi ion 

animals: the five types— | 12. Roundabout Papers— 

Criticism of Cuvier’s arrangement, No, If, On Two Children in Black, 


*,* unications to the Editor should be 
and’ Co, 65, Corbi and not to the Editor's private residence, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


NEW WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Just ready, in Three Vols, 
TRANSFORMATION 
Or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “The Scarlet Letter.” 


*,* This Work is Copyright. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE of EDMOND MALONE (Editor of Shak 


i ions from his MS. An he “ Life 
Edmund Burke,” “ Life of Oliver Goldamith” ‘Demy 


A MAN’S HEART: a Poem. Py Dr. CHaRLEs Macess, 
Author of “ Life and Liberty in America.” Feap. 8vo. ust ready. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. Lucas 
SARGANT, Author of “ Social Innovators and ” One Vi Wedety ready. 


“IS IT NOT WRITTEN?” Being the Testimony of 
Scripture against the Errors of Romanism. By Epwarp 8. 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS of HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. JosEPH MULLENS, Author of “ Missions 
Price te. cloth. 


NEW NOVELS. 
TRANSFORMATION ; or, The Romance of Monte Beni. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of 


A MOTHER'S TRIALS. By the Author of “ Mx I Janz.” 


qnaYuoss A Story of Country Life. Three Vale 


AGAIN ST’ WIND AN Di TIDE. By Hotme Lez, Author 
“ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 


THE COUSINS’ By Jonn R. Wiss. 
Two Vols, 


NETLEY HALL; or, The Wife's Sister. Feap. 8vo, price 
A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES IN 1868-60. 


Bowrin&, Governor of H K and H.M.’s 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. Revised 


LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, as unfolded in his Auto- 
Vols: Bost sro, with Portrait, price One Guinea, eth, ROWAN. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. we Joun 
Diagrams. Crown 


RusKIN, M.A, With Eighty 


EXPOSITIONS OF ST. T. PAUL'S TO THE 
cloth. 


CORINTHIANS. By the W. Robertson, M.A., of Brighton. One 
thick Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s. we 


MAGDALENE: a Poem. Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 


WILLIAM BURKE, THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS. By 
JELINGER C. SYMONS. Square price Bs. Od. cloth, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


HIStory OF THE | REIGN OF OF HENRY IV IV., KING OF 


CE AND NA Sources. “By Miss FREER. 
“The ublic will th k Miss Freer most heartily delightful volumes. her 


RAVELS i in EASTERN AFRICA ; with the N. ARRATIVE 

IDENCE in MOZAMBI By Lyons sop. Boa. F.R.G.8., late 

Tk Consul in Mozambique. Two Vols. Ue ed ap and Illustrations, 

jou a nt matter-o! statistics, 

wai ich will be perused with pleasure the naturalist.”—Atheneum 


A dorm Anta, 0D. OF. 1 THE HE CRIMBAN Wak. Lieut. 


LopeE 8 PEERAGE AN dD. BARONETAGE FOR 1860. 


sus ESPECIAL PATRONAGE O Mas BSTY .R.H, THE PRINCE 
Consort, rrected t hout the] Nob ‘ninth ition. In Cae Vol. 
Royal 8vo, wnt the Arms dsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

“A work which corrects ail the fn ay a former works, It is a most useful publi- 
cation.” — Timea, 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX'’S PICTURES of SPORTING 


LIFE and CHARACTER. Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


Al LIFE nn A LIFE. E. | By th the Author of “ Joun Hatrrax, 
and Me Volume ot HUMSE wad BLACKBTTS STANDAID 


1ONS, 
< ‘olumes also published in this series, 5s. each. 
1, SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN | 5. A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


TUR 0 
2. JOHN HALIFAX, GRNTLEMAY. 6. ADAM GRAEME OF MOSS GRAY. 
38, THE CRESCENT ae THE CROSS, 4 SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 
4. NATHALIE, By Miss KavanaGu. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Howrrr. 
TS, 


HE By Mrs. Grey. Three Vols. 
1 descriptions 


“This novel will be a favourite, from its p and clever illustra- 
tions of character.”—Sun. 


LE E T ELIER. By E. Henzacz Denne, Esq. 
THE WOOD RANGERS. , By Cap tain Mayne Rem. 


(From the French of LUIS DE BELLBMABE, ., With Illustrations, 


Lucy CROFTON. . By the Author of “ Margaret Marr- 


LAND.” One Vol., 10s, 


Ss EVEN E A Rk 8. By Kavanacu, Author of 
"THE VOYAGE * THR LADY. By the Author of “ The 


THREs Patus.” Two Vols., 21s. (On Friday 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


I. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 


THE MILL ON QE THE F FLOSS. Exror, Author 
"and “Adam 


CONQUEST AND COLONIZATION IN NORTH 


APRICA; containing the most recent information on Morocco. GEORGE WIN- 
@novE COOKS, Author of “China in 1857-58,” In Crown 8vo, 


NEW EDITION OF THE 1 LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commencement of 


h Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. Sir ARCHIBALD ALI Bart., 
French Vols. Demy sve, with Portraite:, 


LECTURES LOGIC. ‘by Sir Wittram Hamirton, 
Part, Batted the Rev. H, L, Mayset, B.D., and Jony VEITCH, A.M. In Two Vols, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
Joun Lzz, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the University of 


PHT Goth OF coMMON LIFE. By G. H. Lewes, 
CHRAP EDITION. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES. By Grorce Henry Lewes, Author 


of “ Physiology of Common Life, 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS:” their ement 
and Construction. ENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., and R. Scorr Burn 
$vo, with numerous vings, 


FLEETS AND NAVIES. Originally published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Crown 8vo, 


4, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 87, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 


‘ This day is published, 
KEITH JOHNSTON § ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 


Part V., contaning— 
AUSTPIAY EMPIRE, Western Sheet, comprising Austria Proper, the Tyrol, Bohemia, 
en 


Easte: eet — Hun: 
d the Banat of Temes, and the Bil Miltary Fro 
NEW SOUTH WALES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, AND VICTORIA. 
OCEANIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, AND NEW ZEALAND, 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


This Atlas wilt be completed in Ten Parts, price 10s, Od. each. 


NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN, 
On Monday, in Post Svo, with an Illustration, 


LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES: 
From Edward of Carnarvon to Albert of Windsor. 


By Dr. DORAN, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


On Monday, in Post 8vo, 


THE SEASON TICKET. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR, BENTLEY'S PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 


1, WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. | Now 


first Chronologically Arranged and y PETER CUNNI J, ite be 
in Eighteen Five-Shilling Parts), 8vo, with three 


2. MARSDEN’ 8S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
HURCHES AND SECTS FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF — 
‘art I. (complete in Twelve Shilling Monthly Parts), 8vo, One Shilli: 


3. THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT “FRENCH 
Part XVIIL., with an Illustration, Sixpence (to be completed in 


4, TALES FROM “ BENTLEY.” Part IX., price Sixpence ; 


and Volume IIL., price Eighteenpence. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


50, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUABE. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


At all the Libraries, just published, price 
CESAR BIROTTEAU: the History of his Grandeur and 
Translated by J, H. Stupsow, Esq,, from the French of Dk Bauzac. 
“* We believe that, so far from having a demoralizing effect, the careful and 


thot shefal rusal of 8 wae oan have no other than to increase the 
love of virtue and the death vice - 


ust ready, pri 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD ON “ENGLAND. Selections 


from his Own Writings, Translated and Edited by J. H. Stimpson. 
* Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


Just published, beautifully Illustrated, price 10s. 
PRE-ADAMITE MAN;; or, the Story of our ‘Ola Planegand 
This ike the 
the tablet of the 1% in 


Just published, price 5s. each Series ; extra bound, 6s. 6d. 


HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS, as they were and 


as they are, By WILLJ4M Grant STEWART. 
First Serres—STRATHAVON and GLENLIVAT. 
SECOND and BADENOCH, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0.§ POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


At all the Libraries, just published, in Three Vols. 


THE LAND OF THE KELT: a Tale of Ierne i e in the the Days 
of the From an unpublished MS. By Perer Parapox, M.D. 


MISS POWER’S NEW NOVEL.—Just published, in Two Vols. 
NELLY CAREW. By A. Powzr. 
novel will fowbtions Lin the novel- world from its 


‘ow ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols. 
MEMOTRS oF A LADY IN WAITING. By the Author 


of “ Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in 


Post.— work yout of and one that may be ranked with the 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET. 
THE xc ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA OF ARTS AND 


PS art XIV. will be published on the 2th inst. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: BRapBuRY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


O = A Ww E XK, 
No, XXXVI,, published next week, will contain the continuation of 
EVAN HARRINGTON; 
oR, 
HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN. 
By GronGE MEREDITH. Illustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 


By Ina@ursy Scorr, 


‘ale 
by M. J. Lawless. 


Vineulo; 


by. 
Published Weekly, price Threepence. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.0. 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published, price 9s. 


Ta SIXTH VOLUME, comprising the CIVIL and 
isTORY from the ACOESSION of GEORGE L., 1714, to the CLOSE of 


a * Seventh Volume will open with a A eral view, being a continuation of Chi 
Volume V., of the Material ss of the Country in ey: ure, Manufactu’ 

omme erce ; of Discovery and Colonisation ; of Manners he Co: Condition of the People 5 
of Religion and Charitable Tnstitusons, of Literature, j of the Fine Arts; from the Acces: 
- of George III, to the period of th e French Revoluti 


to be consulte ti 
% to the ithly Parts for the postponemen Set 


| 
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NOTICE.—Mr. Isaac Taylor's New Work, 
“ULTIMATE CIVILIZATION,” will be 
ready next week, Small 8vo, price 68. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Next week will be published, in Demy 8vo, price 16s. 


PALEONTOLOGY ; 


Or, A Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals and their 
Geological Relations. 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum, &c, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


LORD MACAULAY. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 
BIOGRAPHIES 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


By LORD MACAULAY. 


With a caste a his Parliamentary Connexion with Edinburgh, 
tracts from his Letters and Speeches. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 


The Third Thousand, price 10s. 6d., is now ready, of 
JULIAN HOME: 
A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, the Sixth Thousand, price 6s. 6d., of 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE: 
A Tale of Roslyn School. 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


° LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


McClintock’s V nag Fea." Ceylon, by Sir J. E. Tennent. 
Memoirs of Bishop ilson. Sezion, by, Six Idylis of the King. 
Russell’s Diary in In Roberston’s Lectures and A 


Seven Years, by Julia Kavanagh. 


ple, by W. Howitt. 
rown’s on the Divine Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 


’ Life of Henry IV., by Tuscany in 1850, by T. A. Trollope. 
id Friends, nes Strickland.” The Minister’s Wooing, b by Bre. ewe, 
eCosh’s ons Mind. Darwin on the Origin of § 
Morse: argaret "Puller Gssoli. Thornbury’s Life in 
sing Thoughts on Religion, Against Wind and hide, Holme Lee, 
minisecences of T. Assheton Smi tobertson on the Corinthians. 


Leaves. Lord Dundonald's 

Twelve Years’ Residence in China. Correspondence of Si sland. 
r’s Notes on Architecture. Bowring’ Islan 

iemoiselle Mori, a Tale of Rome. Farrar’s Science in Theolo; 
Mullens’s Hindu Philosophy. gaborne’ Career of Frank 
McLeod’s Travels in Eastern Africa. Jaughan’s Eng evolutions, 
Life and ‘Letters of Schleie - Woman "artiste, by Mrs. 

ms, by Dinah M. Muloc Trollope’s West’ tation. 


. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers 
ie of Two Cities. The Woodrangers, Mayne Reid. 
Palleske’s Life of Behil 


Travels round Lake Superior. 
e! The Marquise d 


Brialmont’s Life of 


ru 
hen. A New Edi The Great Ex riment, it 
Crofton, by Mrs. “Oliphant. -Adamit ambies. 
Eigin’s Mission to Japan. ridges on Eccles inate 
ighti ngale’ Notes on Nursing. und the Soft Licbenstein. 
land in the Middle Ages. Before the Dawn in Italy. 
Gordian Knot. homson’s New le 
wlinson's Bampton tures. uchanan’s Lecture’ 
zit ittle Beauty, by. by_ Mrs. Grey. Bastiat’s Political Eco! 
"'s Cedars._—Julian Home. Honesty the Best Policy, by by Mrs. Peel. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum, 


_ CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription, Two GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510, & 511, New Oxrorp-sreeer, 2), 21, & 22, Lonpox 


Price Sixpence, 
Al ETTER TO A FRIEND IN DOUBT ON SOME OF 


London: and DaLpy, Fleet-street. Bath: R. BE. Peacu, 8, Bridge-street, 
The Second Thousand, price 5s., is now ready, of 


MAEY STUART. By pe LaMartine. 


“We have here a most touching and admirable sketch of the life of one, beautiful as 

she was unfortunate, and whose biography therefore is one of romantic and surpassing 
terest.” —Notes and Queries. 

“M. Lamartine’s review of Queen, 8 is inte as a narrative, 


The work. will be pernsed with deep i and will am; 
sketches and its touching de descriptions, the glowing By whieh tt is is 
out characterized.”—Glasgow S. Guardia: 


Edinburgh: ApaM and OBARLRS BLACK. London; LONGMAN and Co, 


On the 1st March will be published, price One Shilling, 
THE FOURTH NUMBER OF . 


“ONE O F THE M.” 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “ Pus.” 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
NO, V., FOR MARCH, 1860, 


CONTENTS. 


I. Tom at By the Author of “ Brown's School “4 
Chae The First Bump. 


II. The Grenvilles : Government by Families. By G. 8S, 
IIL, English Etymology. By 
IV. Goethe and Frederika. 
V. The “ Idea” of Nationality: Savoy. By J. M. Luptow. 
VI. The Revivals of 1859. By the Rev. J. Lu. Daviss, 
VIL. A Chapter of Modern Knight-Errantry. By Percy Gaza, 
VIIL. Classical Music and British Musical Taste. 
IX. My Child-Passenger. By Ropert Paton. 
X. The Physiology of Laughter. By 
XI. Self-Help. 
XL, M. de Lesseps and the Suez Canal. By the Rev. J. W. Buaxestzr. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Ni , and at the Railway Stations. 


This day is published, Feap, 8vo, price 4s, 64, 


BY THE A, 


POEMS. 


By EDMUND SANDARS, B.A. 
Hall, Cambridge. 


“Wi know resen’ who 
the aut or this volun welcome Mr Sandare 
an fey to ali who will peruse his volume,”—Literary 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 
23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ; AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, in Three Vols., price 31s, 6d, 


THE STORY OF A LOST LIFE, 


By WILLIAM PLATT, 
Author of “Betty Westminster,” “Mothers and Sons,” &¢. 


In Cne Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. This day. 


“THE PERILS OF ENGLAND; 


_ Or, Volunteers and Invasions in 1796-7-8, 1805, and at the 


Present Time. 
By HUMPHREY BLUNT. 


In March, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


AN OLD ROAD AND AN OLD RIVER. 


By W. A. ROSS, 
&e. 


In March, in Two ‘Vols., price 21s, 


FRIENDS FOR THE FIRESIDE. 


By Mrs. MATHEWS, 
Author of “Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” “Tea-Table Talk,” &c, 


Recollections— —Beleoctions-- 
with Gravitien for Grave Folk. 
Just published, Vol. III. price 128, 6d, Vols. I. and IT., 10s, 6d. each, 
HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 


CATHEDRA PETRI: 
A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. 
Books I. to VILL. inclusive, ‘Three Vols. 


By THOMAS GREENWOOD, M.A. 


THE object of the above work is to unfold the o: progress of th palitianl power 
ad temporal dominion of the Papacy in Buru Mt ey its origin to Pian to the Boformat: ion of the 


century. Tne mass of nal and writings is ¥i consider - 
able. The evidence every fact of any imager “belie is ecru lously ap pended 
vaiue, as far ible, ascertained. The author th his work rill he 
throw mi upon the coatepoeress, pes political religions now in agitation; 
ae bearin. ng upon the position and claims of 
m i 
Bight Books, Three oe Books IX., X., and XI., f 
ing a fo volume, are the press i fi is ho hands conelude 
the wor so far advan hat, if rau ired, it 
before the of the fourth. her net noticed that the’ wi 
seven years in preparation 
“ The work is one we think net way to be su) 


qvent mportance during That period Which aud very ial 
London: and 18, 
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THE: ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


= sar OF ALL HARMONIUMS FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING -ROOM. 
' (PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case’... 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto 


Voix Oéleste, &c. (The beet that éon'te 60 


N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RiMBAULT, price 48. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the ~_—, Senor, —, or ‘Concunt-Roowt:— 


2. Ditto, Mahogany Case. 
3. THREE STOPS; Oak, 15 guineas; Maoloeh 
4.'FIVE STOPS (Zwo rows Vibrators), Oak Case 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case _ 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 
; The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. 
‘6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 
Rosewood, Case 
‘This Harmonium is especially adapted for Churches. — 


‘|| 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto 


ONE STOP ( With ‘Actidi), ‘Oak Case... 16 
Ditto,» ditto “Rosewood Case... 18 
8.. THREE STOPS, + | ditto’ Rosewood Case... 120 
9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto. Oak or Rosewood Case 
Oak Case 40 


ll. Ditto, ‘ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
12. PATENT MODEL, | ditto Polished Oak or 
Rosewood Case 58 


The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for « Concert ot Hall. 


The great: superiority of ALExanpre’s Harmoniums over all others, is vouched for by the following "Tiidiaiicietie, which 
have all been given upon a trial side by side; 


From the Rev. Hewey J. Baca, M.A., Crux Easton, Newbury. 


Dazaz Sir, January 2Ath, 1860. 
T have had an r ty of trying Evans's Harmoniums tatu 
Boosmr's, but I pill <> ALEXANDEE’s 
are wholly unrivalled. aad ours truly, 
‘W. Cuarrett, Esq. HENRY J. BAGGE. 
Having examined, side by side, the various Harmoniums, and 
French, we are convinced that those made by ALExaNDRE of are 
— especially in in the most ‘material points,—quality of tone and 
J. F. BuRROWES. Frank Morr. ~~; 
C. E, Horstey. Ricwarps. 
W. Ko James Turis. . 
G. A. W. Vincent 
I have great pleasure in stating 


Harmoniums are superior to ail canes, whether made in England or on the 
Continent. In to Mr. Evans’s Harmoniums, I think it hod oan 
that Mr. Boosry himself repeatedly admitted to me that the 

shown by Mr. Evans in Bt with his name on it, and his 
invention, was one of ALEXANDRE’S. 


From Lixpsay Srorsr, Esq. 


81x, December 7th, 1859. 


I have great pleasure in sending you my opinion of ALEXANDRE’s 
Harmoniums. I have ~_ been accustomed to consider these instruments 
pre-eminently excellent: and a careful com Se that 
made between them and Harmoniums by have been 

The beauty of the different stops, which ee ae an infinite variety of 


combination in the Instruments, and the purity of tone of 
alf render the Harmoniums of ALEXANDRE, in my judgment, pecu- 
liarly worthy of public patronage. 
I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
Tuomas Esq. LINDSAY SLOPER. 


From G. A. Macrarrey, Esq: 


About two years ago I wrote Mr. Evans my of his, improve. 
ments upon one of ALEXANDEE’s Harmoniums. “aware 

armonium, w find possesses advantages of 
Evans’ Improvements, produced b with the peony 
being less: destructible than the re b 


Harmonium manufactured by Mr. Evans w) have boat de certainly 
boticiat tnd poweelt that of M. ALEXawDRE’s at 


French, German, pronouncing them 
ftir, especialy in quality of tone, to those by M. ALEXANDRE. 


aes made with ALEXANDRE’S reeds, are decidedly the worst 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


From Jamus Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respecti 
by Evans, Depatn, and ALEXANDRE, I feel no 
giving the preference to those of the last named maker. 
December 10th, 1859. JAMES TURLE. 
From W. Vincent Esq. 
20, Berners-street, Dec. 10th, 1869. 


many beautiful effects prod by the different stops must render the 
study of the Instrument highly ae In my opinion the ALEXANDRE 
Harmoniums, of every description, far surpass those of any other maker. 
Believe me, yours truly, 
W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


Full descriptive Lists (Unstrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
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4 From Dr. Rrunavit, Author of many celebrated Works om the Harmonium. 
: For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and | of expression, the 
ALExaNDEE Harmonium ‘is decidedly the eat IT have 
3 had _ constant of the Harmoniums of various 
= 
ALExaNDRE Harmoniums, more those classed as the 
i} 


